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WILLIAM PENN. 

William Penn, the founder and legislator of Peansylvania, whom 
Montesquieu denominates the modern Lycurgus, was the son of 
Admiral Penn; he was born Oct. 14, 1644, in London, and was edu- 
eated at Christ Church, Oxford. At college he imbibed the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism, which, a few years afterwards, he publicly 
professed. He was, in consequence, twice turned out of doors by 
his father. In 1668 he began to preach in public, and to write in 
defence of the doctrines which he had embraced. For this he was 
thrice imprisoned, and once brought to trial. It was during his 
first imprisonment that he wrote, “No Cross, No Crown.” In 
1677 he visited Holland and Germany, to propagate Quakerism. In 
March, 1680-81, he obtained from Charles II. a grant of that ter- 
ritory which now bears the name of Pennsylvania; in 1682 he 


embarked for his new colony ; and in the following year he found- 
ed Philadelphia. He returned to England in 1684. So'much was 
he in favor with James II., that, after the revolution, he was more 
than once arrested on suspicion of plotting to restore the exiled 
monarch ; but he at length succeeded in establishing his innocence. 
The rest of his life was passed in tranquillity. He died July 30, 
1718. His works have been collected in two folio volumes. At 
the left of the portrait below is a view of Penn’s house in Phila- 
delphia, as it formerly appeared ; at the right, the present appear- 
ance of the same house. At the right below is a view of Rush- 
combe, the deathplace of Penn, and at the left is Wanstead, in 
Essex, the residence of Penn, or at least the place where his early 
childhood was passed ; ‘and in the centre is a view of the treaty 
ground, and monument to Penn, as it at present appears. The 


large spreading elm under which the famous treaty was made 
was blown down in 1810; the appropriate monument above 
alluded to now marks the site, in the district of Kensington, where 
once stood this great elm tree, near the bank of the Delaware, un- 
der the shadow of which the peaceful legislator, soon after his ar- 
rival, acting upon the pacific spirit of his religious creed, se suc- 
cessfully negotiated with the Indian chiefs, allaying their appre- 
hensions and jealousies by his calm, benevolent demeanor, and by 
the presents of useful implements and goods which he offered, 
and establishing the most amicable relations between them and 
his infant colony. The likenesses of Penn are so common that 
all are familiar with them, but it is not generally known that those 
most popular are’mere fancy sketches. Our portrait was taken 
from one in possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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CHAPTER L 


A STRANGER AT THE STRONGHOLD. 


The-western waves of ebbing day 
Roiled o’er the gien their level way; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire 
Was bathed in Hoods of living fire.— Scott. 


A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.— Wordsworth. 

Tux highlands of Georgia! Productive islands, like ocean 
sentinels, guard the fertile savannas on the coast of that noble 
State; broad streams meander through the pastoral landscapes of 
her central counties ; rich mines of iron and gold lie buried in her 
forest-crowned hills. But the enthusiastic admirer of the pictur- 
esque turns from cotton and rice plantations, from fields waving 
with wheat and corn, from manufactories, railroads, forges and 
mint, to the highland district, that glorious termination of the 
Alleghanian chain. There nature reigns, enthroned in the full 
power of majestic grandeur. Giant mountains mingle their som- 
bre summits with the white clouds that float around their towering 
forms. Waterfalls, surpassing Niagara in beauty if not in gran- 
deur, pour down in wanton streams like molten silver, or cling 
lovingly to the precipitous beds of deep ravine, sending aloft 
clouds of foam to mark the passage of the torrent. Dells, rugged 
and tangled as the Trosachs ; caves, dark and deep enough for the 
death scenes of a bandit, and stupendous cliffs, from whence the 
young eaglets fly forth to grect the sun, make up the picture. 
Each object is original, yet each is a gem in the highland casket 
of nature’s treasures, which combines every conceivable form of 
loveliness and of sublimity. No pen can describe this majestic 
and beautiful region, but it leaves an indelible impression upon 
the recgllection of every beholder. 

One of the most picturesque bridle-paths, or “trails” through 
the highlands of Georgia, is one which comes from the present 
court-house in Rabun county, down to the lovely valley of Nar- 
coochee, at the base of Mount Yonah. Leaving the mountain 
ridge which separates the head waters of the Savannah and Chat- 
tahoochee Rivers, this trail traverses a long defile, formed by a 
small creek, which flows into the last named stream, and retains 
its Indian appellation—the Talloosah. The transparent stream 
sometimes glides rapidly over a pebbly bed, then circles in a deep 
eddying pool, or leaps precipitously from one shelf of rock to 
another, girded with a prismatic zone of beauty, and crowned with 
snowy wreaths of foam. Laurels and honeysuckles festoon the 
craggy ramparts, which often rise high on either side; dark green 
mosses ornamenting the face of the weather-stained rocks, while 
the summits are fringed with graccful pines. The trail, scarce 
wide enough for two horsemen to ride abreast, often occupies the 
entire bottom of the defile, rendering it almost impassable for 
pedestrians, unless they fancy wading in the icy cold water. In 
other places, the craggy sides recede, and the rich alluvial soil 
is covered with a luxurious growth of rhododendrons, laurels and 
wild roses. 

On the afternoon when our story commences, towards the end 
of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty, the Talloosah trail presented a scene that Italy cannot 
surpass. Bright clouds were gathered around the setting sun, as 
if to grace the funeral of the god of day with gorgeous pomp, and 
to enshrine his departing form beneath a blaze of glory. The 
rocky sides of the glen, which lics nearly east and west, were alike 
illuminated by the flood of liquid effulgence, while the crystal 
waters of the Talloosah, burnished by the stillness of the air, soft- 
ened the crimson light toahue that might vie with the blush 
upon a maiden’s cheek. Slowly, yet slowly, the bright orb went 
down behind the peak of Mount Yonah, until a single point of 
intense, bewildering light flamed out above the summit like a bea- 
con. An instant—this, too, was gone, and the deep red fires of 
departed day streamed up even to the zenith, flinging over the 
vast concave a robe of unearthly magnificence. Then, as the 
source of all this brightness sank deeper and deeper into the west, 
the blood-red flames died gently away into the mellow glories of 
a summer evening sky, bathing the heavens in a roseate hue, 
which lent an additional charm to the scene. No sound met the 
ear, save the occasional brawling of the Talloosah, as it was ob- 
structed by some rocky ledge, or the plaintive notes of the whip- 
poor-will—neither was there any visible trace of utilitarian civili- 
zation to mar the primitive beauty of the scene. 

Nor did nature display her charms in vain; for, riding slowly 
alorig the trail towards the westward, as if loth to lose a single 
glance at the beauties so prodigally scattered around and over- 
head, came the hero of our story. Rupert Loudon (or rather 
Major Loudon, for such was his rank), was a young man, whose 
fresh complexion showed that he had passed a goodly portion of 

his thirty-five years expired lease of life in the open air. Light 
brown hair waved over his high forehead’, while every motion of 
his soul—nay, every thought, seemed to speak in his clear gray 
“eyes. These were neither lustrous nor beautifal, yet their ever 
varying frankness of expression had an irresistible charm. He 
was not above the middle height, and although he rode with a 
eareless seat and a loosened rein, a keen observer of human nature 


would have detected his profession from his resolute air, rather 
than from any visible sign of martial service. The otter-skin cap, 
drawn lowover his head, and a pair.of long buckskin leggings, 
well bespattered with red mud, were rather the garb of a half- 
bred Cherokee Indian, than of a continental officer. Nor did he 
carry any weapon, excepting a large trapper’s knife, with a buck- 
horn handle, stuck carelessly in the belt which confined his green 
cloth hunting-shirt around his waist. His horse was a dark iron- 
gray, whose muscular, unblemished limbs gave promise of uncom- 
mon strength and fleetness, while his tapering, restless ears, and 
fiery eyes, led one to suspect that his indomitable fire often needed 
restraint, though never shrank from service. The equipments 
were those in common use at the time by the better class of farm- 
ers, and there was little evidence of baggage in the lank saddle- 
bags, which were always carried, even to “preaching” on the 
Sabbath. 

Yet within six short months, Rupert Loudon had ridden from 
Newport, Rhode Island, and his gallant steed had, while on the 
way, borne him through the disastrous battle of Camden. Per- 
haps it will be well, ere proceeding further, to introduce him more 
particularly to our readers, by narrating his life-history. 

Of his childhood, he could remember nothing with any degree 
of distinctness, and his first recollections were of his scholarship 
at the Scotch College, that venerable literary ornament of versa- 
tile Paris. Then, as is yet the case, a few pious Scotch monks 
occupied an old monastic edifice in the classical “Quartier Latin,” 
passing their lives in religious exercises, and in educating a few 
orphan boys of their own nation. By their record, Rupert Lou- 
don was brought to the college when a mere child, as the son of 
one who had fallen on the fatal moor of Culloden, fighting bravely 
for Prince Charlie. A comrade, to whom he bequeathed his son, 
went for the child at the peril of his own life, and escaped to 
France, where he entered the Scottish Guards, placing the boy at 
the college. 

Surrounded with memorials of the Romish church, Rupert be- 
came imbued with its time-honored vitalities, rather than with the 
modern fancies which are springing with precocious growth from 
the hot-bed of reform. He was not bewildered by a host of ill- 
digested abstracts of science, but he attained the habit of patient 
study ; and in mastering the simple rudiments of legitimate study, 
laid a foundation for intellectual improvement. The good monks, 
as might naturally be supposed, looked upon their school as a 
nursery for the recruitment of their order; but one (Father Je- 
rome) discovered in young Rupert evidences of a spirit too bold 
to brook the restraints of a cloister. Taking the lad under his 
especial protection, he gave him the chronicles of Scotland’s 
prowess, and filled his mind with uspisations of a career where he 
could win honor and glory. 

Duncan MacGregor, the guardian of Rupert, was delighted at 
his ward’s predilection for a military career. No sooner was the 
boy grown, than he passed his vacations at the barracks, and 
when about fifteen, he was permitted to spend the summer months 
at an encampment, where the king was disciplining an army for 
foreign invasion. In the tented field, under the guidance of Cap- 
tain MacGregor, Rupert not only became accomplished in military 
exercises and horsemanship, but perfectly regardless of fatigue. 
A long march in the sun, or a guard inspection in the rain at 
midnight, were pastimes to the young aspirant for fame, who eag- 
erly looked forward to his eighteenth birthday, as the period of 
his emancipation from college, and his enrolment as a cadet in the 
Scottish Guards. Alas for his hopes, neither events happened ; 
for war was declared a few months before the desired anniversary, 
and in the very first engagement, the gallant Scotchmen were so 
cut to pieces by a regiment of German hussars, that the regiment 
was disbanded. On the long list of the slain was the name of 
Duncan MacGregor. 

Luckily for Rupert Loudon, good Father Jerome had just been 
elected prior of the college, and was thus able to retain his favor- 
ite pupil after the age when those who did not choose to take holy 
orders left the college. Nominally the tutor of mathematics, Ru- 
pert lived a dreamy life, looking from his quiet retreat into the 
world as a vast plain with many paths, but never deciding which 
one he would select for the journey of life. ‘The worthy prior had 
not sufficient influence to obtain for him the commission he so 
much desired, nor.could the young man decide what professional 
fetters were the least galling ; as for commerce, he felt no desire to 
mortgage his soul for profits, or to blunt his conscience by bar- 
gaining. And thus did year after year pass along, until the whole 
chord of Rupert Loudon’s moral sensations were attuned at a key 
so much above the general tenor of humanity, that he began to 
fear intercourse with the world as productive of discord. 


At length he was aroused to action. Dr. Franklin had arrived 
in Paris to solicit aid from the king; and as caution dictated the 
movements of the French court, until assured of an irreconcilable 
rupture between the revolted colonics and Great Britain, an inter- 
preter was sought in whom implicit confidence could be reposed. 
The worthy prior of the Scotch college was the medium of com- 
munication between the French monarch and the printer diplo- 
matist, and when material aid was furnished, Rupert Loudon was 
one of the volunteers who sailed to join the patriot cause. It was 
not without genuine regret that the young captain left the college, 
and bade farewell to his only friend, the prior; but his ambition 
was now excited. Cherishing Memory as a bosom friend, who 
would remain faithful in sickness and sorrow, he claimed Hope as 
& joyous comrade, and promised the prior, at parting, that he 
would return to France wearing a general’s epaulettes. 

The gallant Baron de Kalb, who was a passenger in the same 
vessel with Rupert, became so. much interested in him, that when, 
on their arrival, Congress commissioned the baron as major-gen- 
eral, the young captain was appointed aid-de-camp. Thcy soon 


participated in the New Jersey campaign, and Major London soon 
gave proofs of his high military abilities and personal merit. 
Many of the French officers, unable to make themselves under- 
stood by their commands, were not calculated to head the anétis- 
ciplined levies of the Continental Congress. Rupert Loudon, how- 
ever, had never forgotten his mother tongue, and enabled his vet- 
eran commander to bring his forces into action with reliable 
promptness. He never punished, nor even reproached the brave 
yeomen who were battling for their independence, but resorted te 
that magic by which genius subjects to its authority the impulses 
of mankind. He would so excite emulation, that company after 
company would urge him to drill them at night, after a hard day’s 
duty. In action, he was ever on the leading flank, invigorating 
all Who saw him by his enthusiastic bravery; and he would stifle 
mutiny by a logical combination of irony and patriotism. 

Early in 1780, De Kalb was ordered to South Carolina, at the 
head of the Maryland and Delaware continental troops, to re-in- 
force General Lincoln, then besieged in Charleston. He was too 
late, and then came under the orders of General Gates, who was 
soon routed at Camden, where the laurels won at Saratoga were 
sadly blighted. De Kalb fell, pierced with eleven wounds, and 
three days afterwards Rupert wept like a child, as he saw his 
commander laid in a soldier’s grave. 

But this was no time for private grief. The sunny South was a 
defenceless prey, in the hands of the merciless tories, backed by 
British bayonets, and it was necessary to strike, and strike boldly, 
for the tarnished fame of the Republican arms. The chivalrous 
Southrons, maddened by their disasters at Charleston, and Savan- 
nah, and Camden, resolved to wipe out these reverses, and to 
rival the exploits of their hardy brethren of the North at Benning- 
ton, Saratoga and Bunker’s Hill. They might be annihilated, but 
they could not be conquered! 

Unfortunately, there were no professional officers among the 
many volunteers, for the South had not, like the more Northern 
States, "had the practical benefits of the Canadian campaigns. 
Rupert Loudon was, therefore, earnestly entreated to remain, and 
was soon sent over itito Georgia to take command of a battalion 
of sharpshooters raised in the highlands. Upon this force, with 
Marion’s men, Lee’s legion and Sumpter’s scouts, the hopes of 
the patriots rested. Major Loudon, on leaving Sumpter’s camp 
to join his command, was directed to use great caution, and the 
better to escape any parties that might be out upon marauding 
excursions from Fort Ninety-Six, he travelled in the disguise, and 
by the unfrequented path, which we have previously described. 


Anxious to join his command, and saddened by many recollec- 
tions of his departed chief, Rupert Loudon had travelled lost in 
moody thought, until his attention was arrested by the beautiful 
sunset. Just as the god of day sunk behind Mount Yonah, he 
chanced to espy a cluster of wild flowers, upon the side of the 
defile, so unusually bright, that he determined to transfer them to 
his saddle-bags. Prior Jerome was a devoted botanist, and his 
pupil had collected several flowers for the old man’s herbal, but 
this specimen would eclipse them all. 

Alighting, and leaving his steed to graze from a small patch of 
grass by the creek’s side, Rupert clambered up the rocks, where 
he culled a magnificent specimen. Better would it have been for 
him, had it been less attractive; for his horse, unused to such 
actions on the part of his master, and anxious, perchance, to reach 
some hospitable stable, flung up his head as Rupert returned to 
him, then, with a snort of defiance, galloped off. The dismounted 
rider, of course, set off in pursuit, consoled by the thought that 
the runaway could not depart from the trail, nor was it long ere 
he came within hailing distance, an interval which “ Selim” ap- 
peared determined to preserve. In vain did Rupert alternately 
address him in the most conciliatory language, or order him to 
“halt,” in tones of stern command. Entreaty and remonstrance 
were alike unheeded by the rebellious gray, who obstinately re- 
fused to return to the vassalage of his lord, and would gallop off 
as he approached within capturing distance. At first, Rupert 
could but laugh at the result of his negligence, but after trudging 
along some three or four miles, night began to set in, exciting the 
young man’s fears, that he would not only lose his lodging, but 
his prized horse. At length, just as the trail, in emerging from 
the defile, wound around a huge rock, his anger was eclipsed by 
his surprise, as he found his runaway arrested by a young lady, 
who was mounted on an active Cherokee pony. 

Had an angel opportunely come to Rupert’s side, he would not 
have been more astonished than he was at this unsuspected advent 
of one so fair. Smiling in spite of herself at the appearance of 
Rupert, as he came up covered with dust, flashed and nearly out of 
breath, she tendered him the bridle of “ Selim,” saying, in a merry 
tone that rang like a silver bell: ‘Do you wish to ride, sir ?” 

Rupert stammered out some reply as he grasped the rein, but 
his thoughts were occupied in contemplating the lovely equestrian, 
whose riding-habit set off her form to the greatest advantage. If 
the face be indeed an index to the character, she was evidently 
one of the’ purest creatures that ever shed happiness upon life. 
Hair, lustrous and thick as unwoven silk, escaped in flowing curls 
from beneath her jaunty riding-cap, exercise had given'a rich color 
to her olive complexion, and her earnest black eyes, like stars of 
the morning, beamed with gentleness united with volcanic fire. . 

“ Have you walked far?” she inquired. 

“ Yes—no—that jis,” answered Rupert, who shrank from her 
glances, although he had never quailed before flashing swords or 
sefried ranks, “my horse was anxious to reach the end of his 
day’s journey—a place called ‘the “ Stronghold !” 

“Jt is my home—the residence of my tincle,” remarked the 
lady, with a more dignified air than had characterized her recep- 
tion of Rupert. “And if you will mount your Eh 


five minutes will bring us to the door.” 
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“Miss Maxwell?” asked Rupert, with a low bow; and on re- 
ceiving a smile of assent, he continued, “I have letters to Mr. 
Maxwell from General Sumpter.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the young lady, “can it be that you are 
Major Rupert Loudon?” And as she spoke, she regarded her 
companion with deep earnestness, as if warmly interested in him. 
. “The same individual,” replied Rupert, blushing as he glanced 
at his apparel, “although I scarcely recognize myself,in this garb.” 

“Never mind the dress, major, so long as you are engaged in 
the cause of liberty. But yonder is the ‘Stronghold,’ and there 
stands my uncle at the door.” 

The house, as seen by the light of the rising moon, well merited 
its name. It was a substantial edifice of rough stone, undistin- 
guished by any architectural elaboration or beauty of design, and 
occupying @ commanding position upon the summit of a conical 
knoll, nearly encircled by the Talloosah. Approaching the door, 
the lady sprang unassisted from her pony, which cantered off to 
the stable. 

“Uncle,” said she, “let me present Major Loudon, whom I met 
whilst taking a ride up the trail. He has a letter to you from 
General Sumpter.” 

Rupert dismounted, and advanced to receive the greeting of his 
host. He was a man whose careworn countenance had been 
deeply furrowed by time, although from the ruddy glow of his 
complexion, the bright glances of his keen, gray eyes, and the 
elastic spring of his gait, a stranger would not have pronounced 
him over fifty years of age. A finely dressed deerskin hunting 
suit, with large silver buttons, displayed the proportions of his 
athletic frame, and as he doffed the Scotch cap, his long silvery 
locks hung down upon his shoulders. 

“Thad given up all hopes of seeing you, Major Loudon,” said 
he, rather measuring his words as he proceeded. “The news 
from Camden, borne by rumor from house to house, is regarded 
by many as the death-knell of—of the hopes of those who desire a 
change. But perhaps, as I see you are not in uniform, you have 
abandoned all idea of further resistance.” 

“Nay, sir,” replied Rupert, rather surprised, “I have come 
thus the better to escape trouble from any wandering red-coats, 
and am now on my way to take command of the sharpshooters, of 
whom you wrote to General Sumpter. Here is a letter from him.” 

Taking the letter with an averted look, Mr. Maxwell read it, 
pondered a moment, and then whistled loudly. A negro soon 
obeyed the summons. 

“‘ Here, Cato, take this gentleman’s horse. Walk in, sir, I shall 
be pleased to have your company for the night, and will furnish 
you with a guide in the morning.” 

Rupert was not over well pleased with this cool reception, but 
then a thought of the lovely girl whom he had met came to his 
relief, and following his host, he entered the “Stronghold.” The 
entrance-hall was a large, yet low room, from which doors opened 
on all sides; and on the panels between them were antlers, broad- 
swords and muskets, admirably arranged both for ornament and 
use. A huge fire crackled and blazed upon the hearth-stone, 
illuminating the room with a ruddy glow, which danced upon the 
bright arms, and cast broad shadows behind the massive furniture. 
Taking a lighted candle from the table, Mr. Maxwell led the way 
through one of the doors, which opened on a flight of stairs, and 
escorted his guest up into a neat bed-chamber. The curtains were 
of snowy white dimity, fresh flowers graced the mantel-shelf, and 
the whole room bore an air of refinement that denoted a lady’s 
hand in the arrangements. 

“T will leave you to attend to your toilet,” said Mr. Maxwell ; 
and setting down the candlestick, he went down stairs again. 

Ere Rupert had half completed his ablutions, the door of his 
room was quietly opened, and a man entered with a stealthy step. 

“Dew yeou want anything?” inquired the intruder, whose 
nasal accent proclaimed his New England origin, even had it not 
been stamped upon his physiognomy. He was clad in a suit of 
rusty black cloth, with brass knee-buckles, blue yarn ribbed hose 
and stout shoes. His sandy hair was brushed from his broad fore- 
head with clerical propriety, yet there was a quiet humor resting 
around his double-chinned mouth, and a nervous intelligence 
gleamed from his small, twinkling blue eyes. 

“No!” abruptly replied Rupert, after surveying the intruder. 

“Didn’t know. These niggers aint worth a thing for help, and 
so I kind of thought I’d see. Yeou be Major Loudon, be’ant you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Show! There, yeou necdn’t be so crusty about it! And if 
yeou must give short answers, keep ’em a goin’ when yeou chat 
with the old man about the continentallers. Mum’s the word, as 
we say in the Ipswich Hamlet. Besides,” and as he lowered his 
voice the nasal accent disappeared, “ conversation was not a char- 
acteristic of Oglethorpe !” 

Ere Rupert could reply, the Yankee had left the room as noise- 
lessly as he entered it. “Oglethorpe” was the password by which 
the officer was to recognize those interested in his command, and he 
felt his curiosity strongly awakened. But the supper-bell admon- 
ished him to hasten with his toilet, and he soon descended, purified 
from the travel-stains of his journey. 


7 CHAPTER IL 


FREEDOM’S CALL, AND CAUTIOUS DOUBTS. 


But now, so wise and wary 
By trial of his former harms and cares, 
That he decried and shunned still his H 
The fish that once was caught new bait will hardly bite.— Spenser. 
There is an hour when angels keep 
' Sourmern hospitality is not a virtue, but a sectional character- 
istic. The dining-room was the largest as well as the pleasantest 
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apartment in the “‘ Stronghold ;” and when Rupert was ushered in 
by a servant, who had awaited him on the stairway, he imagined 
himself in the banqueting hall of some French chateau. True, 
the splendid prospects from the large windows were obscured by 
the dark veil of night, but a blazing fire of hickory logs cast a 
glow of friendly welcome upon the high wainscotted walls. These 
were hung with Flemish paintings of horses, cattle and dogs, 
interspersed with small marble busts of classic worthies, on orna- 
mental projecting brackets. Over the marble mantel-shelf was a 
full length portrait of a Scotch chieftain, in the proud war-garb of 
the highland clans, and attached to the top of the rich frame were 
the steel-hilted claymore and pistols represented in the picture. 
A broad oaken table ran the full length of the room, but it was 
now unused, and the evening repast smoked upon a small round 
table placed near the fire. 

When Rupert entered, his host was pacing the room on the side 
beyond the table, evidently lost in deep thought. The fair captor 
of the runaway steed stood at the small waiter, concocting coffee 
in one of those old French urns, that would serve as a boiler to 
some of the modern miniature steam engines. 

“ Take a seat at the supper-table, Mr. Loudon,” said Mr. Max- 
well, discontinuing his peregrination and sitting down himself. 
“Perhaps, too, the ceremonious air of that young lady demands 
her formal introduction to you as my niece, Aurora Maxwell, a 
native of the ‘ Stronghold.’ ” 

“Where I am happy to see Major Loudon,” was the courteous 
salutation, the winning effect of which was heightened by a grace- 
ful courtesy and an arch smile. 

“T am happy to have the pleasure of Miss Maxwell’s acquaint- 
ance,” replied Rupert, with a low bow. Then seating himself, he 
continued, “ Had she not used her influence over my horse, I fear 
that I should not now have enjoyed her society.” 

The repast then occupied the attention of the trio, and ample 
justice was done to the savory fare. Venison steaks, rashers of 
ham, crisp corn-cakes, fresh butter and delicious wild honey were 
abundantly provided ; nor was it until Rupert had atoned for his 
deep fasting, that he began to steal glances at the fair dispenser of 
aromatic Mocha, tempered with maple sugar and rich cream. 


Aurora Maxwell was indeed beautiful. A heavy braid of her 
raven hair, encircling her head, compassed a brow fair and open 
as day. Her full black eyes glowed with heartfelt thought, and 
the gush of a pure crimson blush-tide alone colored her pure com- 
plexion. A tightly-fitting brown silk boddice, with basques falling 
from the taper waist over a full, snow-white dimity skirt, displayed 
the faultless proportions of her beautifully rounded form. Every 
movement was embodied grace, and her exquisitely modulated 
voice, clear as the tones of a silver bell, was soft and pure, like 
the summer murmurings of a crystal brook. 

Having described her personal appearance, it may be well to 
glance at her personal history, which included, necessarily, that 
of her uncle. It was his younger brother, who was the father of 
Aurora. The inexorable law of primogeniture had forced Wallace 
Maxwell to leave his Scotch home, and he had emigrated to Geor- 
gia in early life, bringing with him a young bride. At first, he 
accepted office as an Indian agent, in which capacity he so won 
the confidence of the Cherokees, that they gave him the tract of 
land which comprised the Stronghold estate. Listening to the 
advice of others, rather than led by any fears of his own, he 
erected his house so that it might serve as a citadel, but the 
Cherokees never molested either him or his. Years passed on, 
and he was called upon to welcome his elder brothér, who had 
embraced the fortunes of the Stuarts in the rebellion of ’45. A 
fugitive from Prince Charlie’s last fought field, Duncan Maxwell 
found shelter in the “Stronghold,” and within a year after his 
arrival, he was called upon to congratulate his brother Wallace 
upon the birth of a daughter—to condole with him upon the loss 
of his wife. 

Alas, the devoted husband followed his wife to the tomb ere his 
daughter could call him “father,” so that Aurora was left an 
orphan at a tender age. Her uncle was her legal guardian, nor 
did he spare any pains to render her conversant with such of the 
modern languages as could be acquired by study. Yet there was 
wanting that indescribable female delicacy which a mother’s care 
and example can alone impart, nor was it made up by her skill as 
a horsewoman, or her dexterity with the rifle. Impatient of con- 
trol, and overapt to be hurried away by the impulse of the mo- 
ment, she often overstepped the defined pathway of her sex. Yet 
she was so refined in feeling, so tender-hearted, and so sensible, 
that those who knew her best learned to love her very faults, 
regarding them rather as virtues run wild for want of cultivation. 
The joyousness of her own heart was communicated to all who 
enjoyed her society, nor could any one criticise her actions as they 
gazed on the confiding purity of her eye, or the guileless smile on 
her pure countenance. 

“ Another cup of coffee,‘uncle ?” she asked. 

“No, Aurora, no. To tell the truth, I do not relish this coffee 
at night. A good cup of tea is far more to my liking.” 

“Nay, uncle. Do not make such a confession before a conti- 
nental officer.” 

« At any rate,” remarked Rupert, “I suppose you sacrifice your 
taste, sir, for the same reason that the ladies have relinquished 
their bohea and souchong.” 

“T have,” replied Mr. Maxwell, in rather a dogged tone, “but—” 

“But is a woman’s word,” interrupted Aurora, casting a re- 
proachfal look at her uncle, “especially when there is question of 
tea. Besides, if we wished it, we could not obtain it.” 

A dead silence ensued, during which Rupert very naturally won- 
dered that his host did not allude to the war. Aurora probably 
perceived his embarrassment, and came to the rescue with a num- 


ber of questions about the Northern cities, which kept up the con- 


versation until after the supper was removed. The trio then drew 
around the fire, when there was another pause. 

“Uncle,” at last interrupted Aurora, “did you make any dis- 
coveries this afternoon ?” 

A negative shake of the head was Mr. Maxwell’s only reply, 
and she then addressed herself to Rupert : 

“My uncle has been told by a queer genius, who has somehow 
found his way from the Massachusetts Bay, that there is gold in 
the bed of the Talloosah. Such tramps as they take. Yet, I do 
not much wonder, for the same man is giving me lessons in 
botany, and I find him an adept in the science, although he mar- 
der’s the king’s English terribly.” 

“Where is Danforth this evening ?” asked Mr. Maxwell. 

“Gone to Tallulah, sir,” replied Aurora. 

“What for*—do you know?” And as he asked the question, 
Mr. Maxwell’s eye flashed. 

“TI think he expects to find Emathla there, at the Cherokee 
council, and endeavor to learn something from him about the 
gold.” While speaking, Aurora returned her uncle’s inquiring 
gaze, and it was evident that he was satisfied by the reply, for he 
again threw himself into the deep back of his arm-chair, remarking : 

“ Danforth will find it out if any one can.” 

Another prolonged silence ensued, and Rupert, without exactly 
knowing why, began to feel uneasy. There was every outward 
appearance of civility upon Mr. Maxwell’s part, yet his manner 
indicated distrust, nor did he even allude to the young soldier’s 
errand. He did not fear treachery, but at last determined to intro- 
duce the all-absorbing question of national independence, that he 
might learn what were the prospects of his destined force. So, 
after waiting a few moments more, he asked, in a distinct tone: 

“ Are there many tories in this region, Mr. Maxwell ?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, starting forward in his chair, 
while his face became crimson, “it is by no means a certain fact 
that it is wise for any to shake off their allegiance to King George.” 

A shade of sadness had stolen over Aurora’s face as her uncle 
spoke, nor could Rupert reply ere she remarked, with bitter feeling : 

“This is strange talk, uncle, from one who invited General 
Sumpter to send an officer here to command the sharpshooters.” 

“Nay,” interrupted Rupert, hastily rising, “if the temporary 
defeat of the American arms has dampened the zeal of Mr. Max- 
well in the holy cause of freedom, I regret that I have intruded, 
and will at once depart.” 

“Young man,” replied the host, in an agitated tone, “listen! 
You, as I learn from the letter introducing you, are by birth a 
Scotchman. So am I. The spring-time of my life was an un- 
clouded dream of happiness, only marred by the death of my 
adored wife, who left a son to inherit her virtues. Chieftain of a 
devoted clan, I was in the full enjoyment of earthly happiness, 
when the chevalier landed from France to uprear his banner of 
rebellion. My ancestors had flocked around King James, when 
that rash prince madly drew the claymore, and lost the flower of 
Scotland’s chieftains upon Flodden’s red plain. Could I refuse to 
aid the chevalier? No! A sense of duty compelled me to lead 
my clansmen to his standard, where I met many others who, like 
myself, would have preferred to have remained at home. Nothing 
but a feeling of honor led us to embark in a contest which we felt 
was hopeless, under the lead of a prince whose manifold defects 
were soon apparent. Yet, degenerate and worthless as we soon 
felt assured that he was, he was our liege sovereign, and we united 
in a last effort to drive our oppressors back into England, that the 
king might enjoy his own again. Need I tell you the result. Need 
I say that, upon weighing the consequences, I hesitated. My own 
child is now a dependant, for all my estates were confiscated, and 
he was adopted by my attorney. Shall I now beggar my niece, 
this young girl, and send her forth exposed to the merciless world # 
No, no! I cannot, will not do it.” 

Rupert, to whom this confession was as unwelcome as it was 
unexpected, had involuntarily watched its effect upon Aurora. 
The sunny candor of her face assured him that she was no party 
to this recantation of liberal principles, nor had Mr. Maxwell 
scarcely concluded his remarks, ere she exclaimed with vehemence : 

“Think not of me, sir, for an instant. Were I the mistress of 
twenty estates, they should all be confiscated, rather than that I 
should hear such words in one of them.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, turning pale with anger, for 
her reproach stung him to the quick, “you forget, young lady, 
that Iam your guardian; and as such, I request you to leave 
politics for those of another sex.” 

“My guardian!” repeated Aurora, a crimson flush overspread- 
ing her cheeks, which then became deadly pale, indignation swell- 
ing every vein, and making every muscle quiver. “My guardian! 
Yes—the guardian of my lands, my houses, my servants, to hold 
in trust for my use, but not the guardian of my heart! That, 
thank Heaven, will never acknowledge any guardian, any more 
than these colonies will acknowledge a king.” 

The boldness with which these remarks were made convinced 
Rupert that, although his host might waver, the fair girl before 
him had embarked her hopes on board the fragile ship-of-state 
recently launched. It might, owing to a deficiency of equipments 
and a lack of hands, be tempest-tossed upon the rocky shore; but 
that noble-hearted maiden would follow it with her prayers until 
she beheld it fairly on a prosperous course, with the starry flag 
floating in triumph to denote its triumphant progress. He felt, 
however, that it would be wrong for him to promote domestic dis- 
sension. Rising, he advanced towards Mr. Maxwell, saying : 

“Let me not, I beg of you, sir, be the involuntarily origin of 
any discussion. I came here, Mr. Maxwell, on my way to assume 
a command which you were instrumental in organizing. If all 
those interested think as you do, sir, I had better rejoin General 
Sumpter at once.” 


| 
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“Nay,” interru Aurora, “you will find every man at the 
rendezvous within twenty-four hours after your arrival is known. 
Would that woman could—” 

“ Silence !” commanded Mr. Maxwell, in an imperious tone and 
an angry stamp of the foot. “ What do you know about rebellion 
that you must needs prate about it? As for the Georgians, Mr. 
Loudon, you will probably find them ready to follow you in the 

rosecution of this hopeless contest. But I frankly tell you, that 
S comet further icipate in what I see clearly will only fix a 
royal yoke more firmly upon American necks. Meanwhile, as my 
guest, command my services.” 

It was vain, as the practised eye of the young soldier saw at 
once, to attempt at that time to change the old Scotchman’s views. 
Indeed, as was plainly evident, he was much more to be pitied 
than to be blamed. ‘Not only did the recollections of his former 
unsuccessful struggle rise up before his troubled mind, but he felt 
that a revolution would sever his pleasant connections, and per- 
haps drive his niece from the home of her father. Besides, over- 
tures of a most desirable nature-had been made to him by the roy- 
alists, who had thus reclaimed him from the leaning which he had 
displayed towards the revolutionists a few weeks previous. Natu- 
rally unstable, he really knew 
not which way to turn, and this 
bold stand taken by his niece 
had completely thrown him 
from his balance. Rupert, see- 
ing how matters stood, replied : 

“Frankly regretting that I 
find Mr. Maxwell different 
from what I had anticipated in 
his political position, I am 
forced to accept your hospital- 
ity for the night, sir. But let 
not my presence lead to a far- 
ther discussion of the subject, 
much as I admire the 
lady’s patriotic stand.” 

“Ah, Mr. Loudon, you do 
not calculate the results. Many 
a friend of my boyhood has 
languished in a dungeon until 
the axe of the executioner ter- 
minated his sufferings, while 
their families, banished from 
their desolated hearths, have 
undergone every species of out- 
rage. Pardon one who has felt 
the sorrows of °45, if he does 
not enlist, heart and hand, in 
the struggles of ’76.” 

Rupert, who could but sym- 
pathize with the old Scotch- 
man, especially as he remem- 
bered that the rebellion of 45 
had sent him forth a houseless 
orphan, began to ask questions 
about the celebrated falls of 
Tallulah in their vicinity. The 
change of topics was apparent- 
ly a great relief to the host, 
who immediately commenced 
a somewhat prolix account of 
his visit to the falls, = 
ally appealing to his niece, 
endeavored to banish her re- 
cent excitement, and to join 
in the conversation. 

It was impossible, however, 
for Aurora to ap perfectly 
calm; and as Rupert gazed 
upon her with admiration, it 
seemed to him that a veil was 
for the first time withdrawn 
from hiseyes. Hitherto, hehad 
only dreamed of beauty ; but 
now he saw before him the 
palpable embodiment of his 
dreams. Hitherto, he had 
mingled with the beauties of 
France, whose sparkling glanc- 
es were inadequate to conceal 
their avowed heartlessness, or 
he had looked upon the rastic 
daughters of the States through 
which he had passed, ruddy 
and fresh as the peaches in the 
orchards of their parents. 

But Aurora’s beauty was not 
of those classes, which speak 
only to the passions; and as 
Rupert gazed on her, he felt 
his heart beat high, while his 
pulses throbbed with new emo- 
tions. The stray tears in her 
eyes rendered their 
diant as the sun 
through the silvery 
spring; her raven hair trem- 
bled with each throb of her 
noble brow ; and her voice, just 


liefore animated, now rose 
and fell with such soft cadence, 
as to mock the wild bird’s 


This question from Mr. Maxwell aroused the bewildered soldier 
from his reveries. “Really, sir,” he stammered out, confused at 


his inattention. 

“ Ab ha,” said Mr. Maxwell, good-humoredly, “I see that you 
have been ing, instead of listening to my accounts of the 

ific waterfall, my prophecies that before many score years 
have elapsed, it will be visited by travellers from all portions of 
. this continent. But you have a long ride—” 

“To say nothing of the chase in the trail!” sportively inter- 
rupted Aurora, with a smile bright as a midsummer morning. 

ae ow Rupert, “had Selim not played the truant, I 
should not have seen—have seen—that is, I should not have en- 


they were alone, “without expressing my deep regret at the manner 
in which duty has forced me to receive—nay, to disappoint you. 
My heart was and is with the continental cause—but what are its 
prospects? What hopes have you of raising a force able to con- 
tend with the well-trained regiments of Lord Rawdon, or of Nesbit 
Balfour, or of Tarlton? In Pennsylvania, the continental forces 
are on the point of surrendering. In New York—” 

“Mr. Maxwell,” interrupted Rupert, in a respectful yet decided 
tone, “do not force me into an argument! You are my host, but 
I cannot recognize you as my political mentor, or listen to your 
criticisms upon the forces of my adopted country. Permit me to 
retire.” 

“ Bravely spoken, sir!” 

“Nay, sir, I intended no—” 

“No apologies, sir; none are needed. I honor your spirit, and 
can but wish you success.” While thus speaking, Mr. Maxwell 
had lighted a chamber candle, with which he escorted Rupert up 
stairs to the door of his room. Here he gave the candlestick to 
his guest, and tendering his hand, said : 

“Good night!” 

“Good night, and thanks for your hospitality,” replied Rupert, 
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returning the cordial , which was lingeringly prolonged— 
indeed, each one thought of it after they had , and won- 
dered at the impulse which attracted them to each other. 
Entering his room, Rupert involuntarily advanced to an 

window, and gazed forth at the lovely landscape before him. The 
pale, clear moon cast a long stream of light upon the green lawns 
immediately around the “‘ Stronghold,” and framed in turn by the 
dense forest beyond. The dewdrops sparkled upon the wavin; 


foliage, and the fair face of nature smiled in her nocturnal loveli- 


ness, but Rupert’s thoughts were not on the landscape before him. 
He felt that the jonate dream of his y: heart had been 
realized, and that he had seen its realization. ceforth, Aurora 
was to be the sunlight of his soul, towards which he must turn in 
silent homage, as source of his or misery. In vain 
did he attempt to reason with bi , for the answer of his heart 


to every query was “ Aurora!” a 
While was thus gazing vacantly forth, engaged in medi- 
tation, his i cor the of hacks 


came nearer, he looked carefully forth, and saw two 
come up to the house at a hard gallop. To reach the front en- 


trance, they had to pass bencath his window, and he saw to his 
surprise that the foremost wore the uniform of a British dragoon 
officer, while his follower was uniformed as « sergeant of the same 


corps. 

Rupert's first thought was that he was betrayed, but an instant’s 
reflection taught him that Mr. Maxwell, although he might be 
vacillating in his political predilections, was man of honor. At 
any rate, he determined not to be captured easily, and the © 
tongs (the only weapon of defence at hand) in readiness for action. 
Then bolting the door, he threw himself upon a lounge, where, 
after many conflicting feelings, he fell asleep to dream that he was 
about to present Aurora Maxwell, as his bride, to the king of 


ce. 

Two hours passed—yet he slumbered, and he dreamed! A low 
knock near him awoke him, and springing to his feet, he saw that 
he had slept. The window had remained open, and as he again 
looked out, he could mark the flight of time. ‘The moon had sunk 
beneath the towering crest of Mount Yonah, leaving its rounded 
outline minent against the clear blue of the western sky. ° 
Fleecy clouds floated in the mild radiance of the now ex iring, 
starlight, while in the cast the fast reddening sky gave token 
the near a h of the dawn. 

“Major Loudon!” 

The voice made his heart 
thrill with joy, and turning, he 
beheld the object of his dream. 
A panel in the wainscot, which 
had swung open like a door 
showed how she had ente 
the room; and Rupert, bewil- 
dered with astonis t, ex- 
claimed : 


“‘ Aurora—Miss Maxwell !’” 
Mr. Maxwell felt serious 
twinges of conscience as he left 
his guest, and on returning to 
the dining-room, he paced the 
floor in deep meditation. There 
was a cloud upon his knitted 
brow, and certain sunny vis- 
ions of the future, in which he 
had recently indulged, were 
now shadowed by that myste- 
rious heart apprehension which 
mocks contro]. His sympathies 
were evidently enlisted by the 
Ilant demeanor of 
udon, but he felt that to har- 
bor such thoughts, would be 
fostering a partiality for the 
continental cause. ere he to 
carry out the views he had 
once entertained in favor of 
revolution, as matters now 
stood, he would tear the bright- 
est of hope from the tab- 
lets of his future fortune. Nor 
did he entertain the slightest 
idea that ere many months 
the red-cross flag of England 
would wave in triumph over 
the entire centinent, from the 
province of Maine to St. Au- 
gustine. To and fro he 


until , and then, w- 
ing himself into a arm- 
chair directly before fire- 


place, he sat | ad at the de- 
bran is, As 

iously erecti re 8 
tles in fairy lands. But alas 
the ashy battlements crumb! 
ere they were fairly reared, and 
nothing to the imagi- 
native builder save his gloomy 
reveries. 

hoofs 

disturbed his meditations, and 
hastening to the hall-door, Mr. 
Maxwell arrived there in time 
to see the two dragoons ride 


up. eir uniforms denoted 
that one was a captain and the 
other a sergeant in the army 
of Great Britain, nor had they 
scarcely halted, ere the non- 
commissioned officer, spring- 
ing from his own horse, hast- 
ened to hold the stirrup of his 


superior. Slowly dismounting, 
the captain advanced towa 
the -door, on the threshold of 


which Mr. Maxwell stood hold- 
ing a candle. 


“It is, sir,” was the reply; 
“and as its owner, I am ha) 


that accident finds me up at 


this hoar to welcome guests.” 
“Mr. Maxwell, your ser- 
vant!” said the officer, raisi 
his hand to his helmet in mili- 
tary salutation. “Let me introduce myself as Captain Trevor. 
I bring you despatches from Lord Cornwallis, and will crave your 


hospitality for the night for myself and orderly,” 


“Captain Trevor, I am happy to be honored with your com- 
pany. Walk in, walk in!” and extending his hand, Mr. Max- 
will gure that of his guest a hearty shake. He was about to usher 
him in, when he thought of the remainder of the party, and said : 
“But excuse me if I leave you here at the door a moment, while 
I step around to the negro-quarters and arouse my servants. At) 
this time of night, one might ring for an hour wi t hav the 
summons obeyed, and your horses must need attention as as 

f and your orderly,” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the captain ; and while the new comers 
were thus left alone in the clear moonlight, it may be well to 
describe them. 


Captain Trevor was a fair sample of the English officer of those 
days joer hove thoy eadergons | any change since) who ob- 
of Lord Fitshowe, a peer of the tealm, he placed in the 


service as a genteel retreat, and only endured the profession of 
afforded him an livelihood. 
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bes 
song. The dignity of her man- eee j 
ners, together with her devoted 
patriotism, lent an additional 
charm to her person, and completed the measure of her fascination. | | 
joyed the hospitalities of the ‘Stronghold.’ But I plead guilty | | 
to the change of fatigue, and will say yood night.” 
“ Pleasant dreams, sir,” said Aurora, blushing, as if conscious | 
that she was the object of Rupert’s concealed aiedution. “Re | 
mpember that we breakfast early.” And after making a low cour- raw. 
pesy, she vanished from the room like a sylph. | 
“I cannet permit you to retire, sir” said Mr. Maxwell, when 
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to win promotion on account of its increased pay, he was an adept 
soldier, but the high polish of martial honor _— spread its gloss 
over a more wed heart. A Sybarite in principle, he was op- 
posed to ev ing which his own peculiar gratification ; 
and while he made load ions about his own honor, he sneer- 
ingly ridiealed as dupes, or scoffed at as hypocrites, all who pur- 


icious as Backi . Ridi- 
culing that pure affection that he had never s t to win, or 
learned to valuc, his loves were but passions, his estimate of 
femalo character was as low as were the frequent objects of his 


The personal appearance of Captain Trevor was far from 
possessing, althongh he was adorned with the rich scarlet ae 
gold aniform then worn by the English dragoons. A flowing 
mass of horsehair, white as driven snow, fell gracefully from his 

ilded helmet, contrast- 

with its erect crim- 


ing 
noble in the severe linc- 
aments of his catlike 


with scanty red 
. A mingled ex- 
ion of acuteness 


was equal to his vindic- 
tiveness, even as his 


treachery surpassed 


both traits of his char- 


est-looking veteran 
trooper, whose burly 
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DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, BY RUBENS. 
The illustration on the ing page represents one of the 
paintings by that celeb master, Rubens, of whom a brief me- 
moir will prove interesting. Peter Paul Rubens was born at 


Cologne, in 1557. The day of his nativity was known in the | 


Catholic religion as the fete of St. Peter St. Paal, for which 
reason he received the names of these tles. Rubens first be- 
came a page to the Countess of Lalain, but, after his father’s 
death, he obtained permission of his mother to become a painter, 
and placed himself as a scholar, with Tobias Verhaecht, after- 
wards under Adam Van Oort, and still later under Otho Venius. 
At the age of twenty-three, by the advice of his tutor, Rubens 
left the studio of Venius and set forth for Italy. Devoting a 
short time to the study of the fine arts at Venice, Rubens pro- 
eseded to Mantua, where he received marked attention from the 
duke, who soon after gave him an appointment. Having had fa- 


bert will not sit down af your hospitable board, ere he bas looked 
out for our . We have ridden them exceedingly hard to-day, 
reap ley practised care—so, if you please, let him have 


DOMINICAN IRON LIGHT HOUSE, 


vorable opportunities for studying the great works of Romano, 
Rubens next obtained permission to visit Venice—then the em- 

ire of coloring. By this visit he profited atly, as is evinced 
i, three magnificent works painted for the Jesuits on his return. 

is patron afterwards gave him a commission, which enabled him 
to pursue his studies at Rome. In 1605, Rubens was favored 
with a commission to Spain, where he had an opportunity of 
viewing the works of the best Spanish masters. He then returned 
to Rome, and afterwards visited Genoa, his reputation and occu- 
pation being now greatly increased. Being summoned to the dy- 
ing bedside of his mother, he hastened to Antwerp, intending to 
return to Rome. While at Antwerp, the Archduke Albert and the 
Infanta Isabella exerted their influence to retain him there, and 
succeeded in sodoing. He established himself at Antwerp, where 
he married his first wife, Elizabeth Brants, and built a magnifi- 
cent house ; and hese, surrounded by numerous works of art, he 


a many of those wonderful specimens of painting which 
ve been the admiration of the world. In 1620, he was called 
by Mary de Medici to adorn the palace of the Luxembourg. 
Rubens continued to enjoy the highest honors, which were freely 
showered upon him by the most favored in the land. His paint- 
ings were everywhere admired, and for activity no scholar of the 
art excelled him. In his fifty-eighth year he was attacked with 
strong fits of the gout, which unfitted him for great exertion. He 
therefore abandoned all larger works and confined himself to easel 
painting, but continued to devote himself to the art till 1640, 
when he died at the age of sixty-three. Rubens was not one 
of those regular and timid composers who escape censure, but de- 
serve no praise. He produced nothing perfect. His works 
abound with defects as well as beanties. But they have this char- 
acteristic of true genius—that which seizes on the spectator and 
commands attention in spite of all faults. No man ever more 
completely laid the 
reins on the neck of 
his inclinations or more 
fearlessly abandoned 
himself to his own dar- 
ing efforts. Hence his 
efforts were always 
startling, always origi- 
nal, frequently eccen- 
tric, but never lacking 
many admirable excel- 
lences. As a colorist, 
compared with the Ve- 
netian school, his work 
will rise or fall, accord- 
ing to the taste of the 
amateur. In the Vene- 
tian style the colors 
were thoroughly 
mingled that it was im- 
possible to note the 
commencement or end- 
ing of each particular 
line. Rubens on the 
other hand, laid the col- 
ors in their places, one 
by the side of the oth- 
er, then slightly mixed 
them by the touch of a 
soft pencil, not unfre- 
quently leaving his pre- 
pared ground visible 
through parts of the col- 
ors, in order to produce 
a harmonizing effect. 


NEW LIGHT HOUSE. 
The sketch herewith 
gives a view of a cast- 
iron light-house con- 
structed by order of the 
President of the Do- 
minican Republic, and 
placed at the mouth of 
the river The 
tower measures seven- 
ty-five- feet from the 
base to the top of the 
lantern, and is about 
seventeen feet in diame- 
ter. It consists of a 
series of iron columns 
and horizontal cornices 
or “facias.” Every 
jece has its sides and 
ings planed or turn- 
ed to an accurate sur- 
face. Each facia meas- 
ures five or six feet in 
length, is a segment of 
a circle, and when the 
eight columns are bolt- 
ed together, a horizon- 
tal belt of the circum- 
ference of the tower is 
formed. At the inter- 
section of every two 
facias, at the top and 
bottom, a column is 
firmly placed and bolt- 
ed, the four facias form- 
ing across. The result 
of this combination is 
& most perfect net-work 
of strenzth throughout 
the whole structure, 
both perpendicular and 
horizontal. Each piece 
is made of uniform size 
and weight, and so ac- 
eurately jointed that 
one part will fit every 
other part. The sim- 
plicity of the tower is 
such that it may be put 
together by an ordinary 
mechanic, and with no 
other apparatus for its 
erection than a derrick 
and a wrench. This 
light-houge designed for 
the tropics, is purpose- 
ly left open, as seen in 
the engraving, but the parts are arranged te receive an iron pan- 
nelling, should it ever be found desirable te enclese it. The pres- 
ent shape, however, seems most desirable, as it presents little sur- 
face for the action of the winds. It will be placed upon a rocky 
ledge, where it will be firmly anchored by means of wrought iron 
shafts underneath each colamn, which are entered into the rock 
in holes drilled eight or ten feet in depth. The size, shape and 
weight of the castings, render them easy of transportation, and 
convenient for ship ballast. The lantern is furnished with the old 
style reflectors, ten in number. These are bolted upon iron 
bands and are made to move upon a frame, and being graduated 
upon a seale, the light can be concentrated upon a point directly 
beneath the tower, or thrown upon an object on the horizon, three 
or four miles distant. The total expense of this structure was 
about $6000. It may be regarded as a model of its kind in every 
respect. 


ed. Yet all the art of = 

friend and a merciless | 
The sergeant, anlike <= 
ed in the fatigues of 
reached diagonally ‘ 
across his war-bronzed 
countenance, in no wise 
diminished its stern- Sega ; 
ness, lit up as it was by = 
fiery dark eyes. Over as 
these frowned the bushy 
brows of a broad fore- 
moustache that fell, like FS 
equipment, was in well- 
scoured brass the } 
sergeant. A light car- a ? 
bine hung at his back “Es 
by a broad leather belt, 
and the scabbard of his AE : : 
edu the ground as ag 
comers rode powerful = 
black horses, now cov- 
ered with foam and dust, 
| pressed heads, as though 
fatigued with a long NS 
equipments were of the 
terns, with valises on 
the cruppers of the sad- 
dies, and holsters at the 
pommels, from which : 
tts of horsemen’s pis- = — — 
Mr. Maxwell now re- 
appeared, followed by 
and two other ne- 
groes, who went forward to attend to the wants of the horses. | | 
“Never mind !” growled Sergeant Halbert, in a tone that waked | 
up the sleepy hostlers, “I'll take care of the beasts.” 
“Nay, my good fellow,” said Mr. Maxwell, “let the men take | 
charge of the horses, and you, go to the housekeeper’s pantry, 
where he will give you some meat, and some eal demain to 
; wash it down with.” 
} 
“ Yes, indeed’ answered Mr. Maxwell. “Go with the ser- 
Sota, ond when, be ben the horses. 
w, Captain Trevor, walk in; you are again welcomed.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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THOUGHT BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I said with a moan, as I mused alone 

By the side of the sounding sea, 
**O, cast at my feet, which thy billows meet, 

Some token to comfort me,— 

Mid thy surges bold, a ring of gold, 
I lost, with an amethyst bright,— 

Thou hast kept it so long in thy casket strong, 
That rust hath devoured its light.” 


Send a gift, I pray, on thy sheeted spray, 
To solace my drooping mind,— 

For I sadly grieve, and am soon to leave, 
This pleasant world behind :” 

Then the glassy brine said, “spoils are mine 
From many an argosy,— 

And pearl-drops sleep in my bosom deep, 
But rothing have I for thee.” 


** When I roamed before, on thy rock-bound shore, 

The beautiful walked with me,— 

She hath gone to her rest, in the churchyard’s breast, 
Since I saw thee last, thou sea! 

Restore! restore! the smile she wore 
When her cheek to mine was joined,— 

Give back the voice of the fervent soul 
That could brighten the darkest mind.” 


But the haughty sea, in its majesty, 
Rolled onward as before, 

Though a surge in wrath, from its wrecking path 
Called out to the storm-beat shore,— 

*‘ Thou hast asked of us a harder thing 

Than mortal e’er claimed before ; 

For never the wealth of a loving heart 
Could ocean or earth restore.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE GOBLIN TOWER. 


A TALE OF TUSCANY. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


“Tam glad you have come here,” said the Marquis di Boltono 
to the young knight, Gaston de Pontaille, as they sat upon the 
terrace of Boltono castle. “Iam glad you have come, for many 
reasons. Especially because I love the company of a young and 
valiant soldier.” 

Gaston bowed, and a fiush of pleasure passed across his brow. 

“The robbers about here are very bold just now. They attacked 
you, I believe.” 

“ Three of the villains ventured to do so, but I sent them away 
with more than they expected.” 

“A stecl ransom. Ha! ha!” 

“It is strange that you are not able to discover their retreat.” 

“ Very—very strange. My men have sought in every direction.” 

“This country is favorable to secrecy,” said Gaston, looking 
round. ‘ 

It spread far away around the castle. From the height upon 
which Boltono stood, the wide plain and the surrounding hills 
could be distinguished for a great distance. Hills and crags were 
near the castle, gullies and paths formed by torrents lay among 
them. A river flowed through the plain, turbulent and noisy. 

“ Yes, it is a good place for them,” said the marquis, in reply 
to Gaston’s exclamation. 

“But yet I wonder at their hardihood !” 

“ They rob almost every friend who comes to visit me, unless I 
send my soldiers to guard them,” said Boltono, bitterly. 

“This should be stopped. I wonder that they do not show 
themselves somewhere.” 

“T have done all that man can do. Let us forsake this subject 
for the present. See you yon tower ?” 

“Yes. It is older than the rest of your castle, is it not? I 
have been much interested in it.” 

“Jt is very old and is of Roman construction. We never 
use it.” 

“Never! Why not?” 

“?Tis haunted.” 

“Haunted ?” Gaston was surprised at the seriousness of the 
marquis, and out of respect to him he suppressed a rising smile 
of contempt. 

“Yes. It has for many years gone by the name of ‘ the Goblin 
Tower.’” 

Why so ” 

“Because there are sights to be seen there and sounds to be 
heard, which are not of this world. Shrieks are heard at the 
dead of night, and lights gleam from the turrets. All the peasant- 
ry tremble, @nd the hearts of all within the castle quake for fear.” 

“But have you never entered to see the cause of these things ?” 

“ God forbid that I should seek to know aught of the doings of 
the powers of darkness !” 

“They may be done by the hands of man, noble marquis.” 

“Impossible! Who would dare ?” 

“No great obstacle could prevent them, if no one ever ventures 
there.” 

“Men have gone there and never returned. In the life of my 
grandfather, there was a legend about it, and a saying that when- 
ever the castle was freed from the goblin within, there would be 
no more robbers without.” 

“What! have the robbers always been here ?” 

“All the time that the tower was haunted.” 

Gaston was silent, and mused for a time 


“T will tell the story,” said the marquis, “it is not long. This 
tower was built, as I have said, by the ancient Romans, and has 
been in the possession of many a baron. Once, about two hun- 
dred years ago, our family lived in Florence, and a baron who 
was related to us resided here. He was a strange man, of dark 
thoughts and gloomy aspect. That tower he made his residence. 
At night lights gleamed from it, and strange sounds were heard 
there, like no sounds in this world. By day vast clouds of smoke 
poured from it, often concealing the tower from view. No one 
knew what he did. No one could imagine what were his occupa- 
tions. But he became very rich all of a sudden, and built this 
adjoining castle. The neighbors all believed that by the assist- 
ance of the evil one, he had found out the philosopher’s stone. 
The people suffered very much from him, and robbery was carried 
on to an alarming extent in the neighborhood. Once they ventured 
to attack the castle itself. 

“ At last there came a fearful time. The night was perfectly 
dark. Suddenly, some who were looking toward the tower saw 
flame and sparks issue from the windows of the upper rooms 
which he occupied. Shrieks resounded from it. The people 
burst into his room ; the baron was not to be seen. <A bundle of 
burnt flesh and clothes lay on the floor, with mysterious blackened 
fragments all around. He was never seen after. 

“‘My grandfather had a beautiful daughter, whom he promised 
to the man who would venture to search out the cause of those 
fearful sounds and appearances, which ever since the baron’s time 
have been witnessed there. Several undertook it, but no one has 
seen them since.” 

Gaston was not so much awed by the legend as the marquis. 

“They did well—those suitors—and I would do the same for a 
similar prize.” 

“What! would you venture there ?” 

“Noble sir, you have promised to make me your son-in-law,” 
said Gaston, with his ingenuous countenance covered by a flush 
of pleasure and confusion, “‘ but I have done nothing to win the 
lovely Alvira. Suffer me to win her in this way.” 

“ What!” cried the marquis. 

“T am willing to enter that tower.” 

“No, no, you are rash. This is not bravery, it is rashness. 
You have done enough, my dear Gaston, to win a dozen Alviras.” 

“* But let me also do this. Noble marquis, I cannot—must not 
be refused. Why need I fear? Are not friends all around me ?” 

“ Your friends cannot preserve you from demons.” 

“Demons! I fear them not. With my trust in God and the 
holy saints, how can the evil one injure me ?” 

“T implore you not to think of this.” 

“No, no, permit me. Do not tell Alvira. Promise me not to 
tell her. I will free your house of demons and robbers, or die.” 

The marquis gave a reluctant consent. 

It was mid-day, and Gaston walked outside the castle. There 
was a deep gorge in the hills behind, and the Roman tower rose 
above this, while the other parts of the extensive castle lay fur- 
ther from it. Gaston walked to the verge and looked down. The 
porter had told him not to venture there—that the people in the 
castle were afraid of the goblins who dwelt there. But Gaston 
despised the idle tale. 

“Goblins—ha! ha! What a strange mind the marquis must 
have, not to see that these mysterious robbers are the goblins and 
the makers of all this riot. But I must descend and examine here.’ 

He went down slowly and softly among the bushes which grew 
thickly enough to hide him from view. At length he was surprised 
to see a beaten path. 

“Ha!” he cried, “this was never made by goblins. I will 
follow and see where it leads.” . 

He descended carefully, and watched the path to see that none 
were viewing him. At last the murmur of a brook told him that 
he was at the bottom of the chasm. The path before him took a 
sudden turn around arock. Leaning stealthily over this, he look- 
ed forward. There was the base of the goblin tower, which arose 
very far on high, from its foundations at the bottom of the chasm. 
There was a small aperture here, so hidden by bushes that none 
but the sharpest and most observant eye could have detected it. 
He went nearer and hearing nothing, he crawled close to it. 
Looking in he saw steps which led up. 

“Now were this unused, the steps would be covered with grass 
and mould, but they are smooth and are used often.” 

After a few minutes the young knight departed by the same 
path, and soon stood in safety upon the top of the declivity, well 
satisfied with his expedition. 

“ Well, Gaston,” said the marquis, at night, “are you still 
determined ?” 

“Tam. I ask only myarms. Can I have the way shown me?” 

“Once more, Gaston, let me implore you not to go.” 

“TI must go, noble marquis, for I have said it.” 

“ Retract your word.” 

cannot—I would not.” 

“Then I must part with you. I fear I shall never see you 
again. I will accompany you to the place.” 

The two walked along a desolate hall extending entirely through 
the castle. The night was dark, and the wind moaned as they went 
on. Doors banged and noises were heard through the house.” 

“ Those noises do not come from the tower. They are made 
by the wind !” said Gaston. . “ Ah! here we are, I suppose.” 

They paused before a massive oaken door, which the marquis 
opened after unlocking. The bolts sounded harshly as they grated 
back. They entered the room. The light which the marquis 
held was feeble and illuminated it but in part. The apartment 
was large and the walls were wainscotted with oak, carved in the 
antique. Chairs of olden form stood around, and a long table of 
massive construction stood in the middle. 


“T will go into yon closet and watch the room. I can be 
hidden there.” 

“Do so. Do not expose yourself. Do you want the light ?” 

* No—O, no. I will be better in the dark.” 

He opened the door of an old closet. It was empty. There 
was an opening in it, through which any one within could look 
out into the room. Here Gaston entered. The marquis departed, 
locking the door carefully. Gaston drew his sword and holding 
it in his hand, prepared to watch. 

An old chest stood here in one corner; upon this he seated him- 
self and waited. The hours passed tediously away, yet ho sat in 
patient silence listening to every sound And these were of many 
kinds, which came to his sharpened ears. Low moanings sound- 
ed without, the doors loosened by age rattled on their hinges, the 
heavy, dusty drapery shook and fluttered. There was a faint light 
in the room. As Gaston looked through, there seemed to come a 
brighter light. He was sure of it. A strange thrill shot through 
him as the room began to grow visible, illuminated by some un- 
seen power. Footsteps—low muffled footsteps, sounded without 
—beneath, whisperings and exclamations were heard by his ex- 
cited ears. His heart beat quick—he held his sword more firmly. 

“The hour is coming—the time—the scene is at hand. Now 
shall be seen whether Gaston de Pontaille will die.” 

He leaned forward more earnestly. At the extremity of the 
room he heard whisperings—murmurings—footsteps, but he could 
not look there. The light grew brighter. Some form approached. 
Gaston looked out. 

It was a tall figure dressed in black, and through two holes in 
the veil which covered its head the eyes gleamed with intense 
brightness. He came to the table and sat down. Another figure 
followed. It was dressed in the same manner. Two others came 
on, and the four sat down at the table. 

“ Wine,” said the first, in a deep, harsh voice. 3 

‘One arose and brought a number of bottles. Then each one, 
lifting his veil, drank in silence. Gaston watched in suspense. 

“ Comrades !”’ said the first one, “the bishop had much gold. 
To-morrow the marquis shall give more.” 

A low murmur of applause went round. 

“He would have been unmolested had he refrained from mo- 
lesting us.” 

“Ha! ha!” said another, in a discordant voice. “He thought 
not of the ‘ Goblin Tower.’ ” 

“ What will he not pay for her ransom ?” 

Gaston started. 

“ And the young knight—would he not give his soul to re- 
purchase her ?” 

The heart of the watcher throbbed in fearful suspense. 

“Margo !” said the leader, “‘ bring her along.” 

Margo departed, and the others began to divest themselves of 
their mantles. Each one taking off his black robe, disclosed the 
well-armed figure of a sturdy robber. 

“T heard footsteps here, this night,” said one. “ May there not 
be a true goblin —?” 

“Fool!” cried the leader, savagely. ‘You are a novice. A 
goblin! We are the goblins of the tower, Antonio. Ha! what 
breath is that ?” ; 

“I said so!” cried the other. , 

The three started as a rattling sounded in the room. They 
looked at each other and turned pale. But the entrance of their 
comrade put an end to their terror. 

* Bring her along !” cried the leader. 

Gaston could see nothing, but he heard a low moan, as though 
from a female, and the tone struck a chill to his inmost soul. 

“ Good e’en, my pretty maid,” said the leader. “ Bring her 
nearer, good Margo, let her be seated.” 

There was a slight struggle, and Margo brought forward the 
prisoner. Gaston started—his frame shook in frenzied rage. It 
was Alvira! He restrained himself. 

“Who are you, and why dare you thus treat the daughter of 
Boltono ?” 

“Because we love the smiles of lovely woman. Was it not 
rash in you to walk alone on the terrace at such‘a time? Could 
we—the goblins of the tower—resist the fair temptation %” 

* What will you do with me?” 

“You shall cheer us in our lonely tower.” 

“0, God!” she cried, wringing her hands in agony. 

“No lamentation !” cried the leader. ‘ Come—we wish you 
to be gay—cheer up.” 

Alvira wept in despair. 

“Weep not! Why should you? Come, let me have a kiss.” 

He rose up and reached out his hand. Alvira shrank back. 
He stepped forward. The others looked on in hideous glee—they 
saw not the door of the closet open—they saw not the armed 
figure who stood with uplifted sword. 

Come, one kiss —” 

“ Villain !” cried Gaston, in a voice of thunder. Alvira saw 
him—all saw him, as with a bound he sprang forward and buried 
his sword in the robber chieftain’s heart. 

“Die!” eried the infuriated knight, and turning upon the near- 
est, with one blow he severed his head from his body. The oth- 
ers rose and grasped their daggors. Gaston struck at the nearest 
and the weapon was dashed from his hand, while the owner was 
felled to the ground. Margo, the fourth, fell upon his knees. 
With a strong hand Gaston bound him, and taking his rescued 
love in his arms, he bore her forth along the hall, to the great hall 
of the castle. The noise had roused the marquis, and the 
inmates of Boltono soon knew all that had happened, 

A week after, the nuptials of Gaston and Alvira were celebrated, 
and the body of Margo hung in chains from the summit of the 
“Gobiix Tower.” 


| 
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RAIN IN AUTUMN. 


There are whisperings sad in the dreamy air, 

And low of the coming rain, 
- Pale flowers in autumn everywhere 

Speak sweet on the heated plain ; 

Ah! sweet and low in:the taaselled corn, 
And soft in the yellow grain, 

Where bearded tops wave slowly lorn, 
And nod by the dusty lane. 


See, roaming birds from the folding leaves 
To the homeward shelter fly ; 

The swallows flit to the straw-thatched eaves, 
As a darkness from the sky 

Comes slowly with a going breeze; 
And the haught: struts by: 

He calls the brood from the apple-trees 
With his shrill and lordly cry. 


The squirrel sits on the shedding bough 
Of the hickory rough andetall, 

The oxen stand in the idle plough, 
And wait for the plough-boy’s call, 

The glare on the village spire is faint, 
And a spirit seems to fall, 

From windy gates with a motion quaint, 
And a spirit over all. 


The fairy steps of the clear white rain 
Are heard in the leafy grove! 

It dimples the face of the placid brook, 

‘Phat runs in the pleasant cove, 

Renewing the land with a gladdened look, 
And it falls from the slopes above, 

Like the kind, bright tears from a friendly face, 
With a heart that wept in love. 


Thus calm and still in autumn eves, 
Barth waits for the autumn rain, 
When the sun looks down all day, and leaves 
A heat on the grassy plain— 
All day Jooks down on languid fields, 
And glares in the golden grain, 
Then going at last, in kindness yields 
His store of the sea-brought rain. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE BLANKET SHAWL: 


THE MILLINER’S APPRENTICE. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Mrs. Lswis came into her parlor where her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Larton, was waiting for hor. As she entered she was right- 
ing on her shoulders a blanket shawl, with a little work-basket 
dangling on her arm, and a neat, though quite black bonnet on 
her head. 

“Dear me, Lucy, you will not wear that shawl—will you ¢” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Larton. 

“Why not? It’s comfortable, and the weather is chilly; we 
are not particular when we go to the Dorcas,” replied Mrs. Lewis. 

“ But,” said her friend, “ we are to stop on our way among the 
fashionables, and it wont look well.” 

“O, no matter about that,” was the gayly uttered reply, as Mrs. 
Lewis straightened and turned her form in front of the mirror 
which reached from floor to ceiling, feeling, it may be, not a little 
pleased to see how independent of the ornament of dress her 
beauty was. 

“T shouldn’t say a word about your dress, Lucy, if your hus- 
band hadn’t asked you, last evening, to stop at Mrs. Wain’s on 
your way to the Dorcas, to sce her show to-day. Sho is to have a 
grand opening, and a crowd will be there.” 

“No matter,” answered Mrs. Lewis. “It isn’t in our part of 
the city, and no one will know me there.” 

So saying, she drew her shawl closely around her, and taking the 
little basket in her hand, was ready for the walk to the Dorcas, 
despite the chill air and the mist of the first of April. 

“ Well, Lucy, just as you please,” said Mrs. Larton, “ but I’m 
sure we shall have an adventure, and I’m ready for it. We shall 
need something to make us lively on such a miserable day as this.” 

On the first Monday in April it is the custom of our milliners 
to open their fashions for the season to the public. All the ladies 
are invited by advertisements to the opening, and the display is 
very beautiful. The most exquisite efforts of skill are there 
shown ; the most delicate and fastidious taste is sure to find satis- 
faction. On these occasions thero, has been not a little jealousy 
of the visitation of milliners’ apprentices from one rival establish- 
ment to another, to obtain for their employers a description of 
new styles introduced, the persons present, and other such matters. 
A sharp eye is kept to discern the entrance of these observers and 
reporters. All the “openings” are alike public, and the effort 
of rivalry is made an open matter, and no shrinking from com- 
parison should be made. Women, like men, must run the risk of 
competition and imitation when they put their productions into 
the market, and must rest their hopes on superior quality of work 
and taste, for no imitation can rival the original. There is some- 
thing in the exquisite taste which some ladies give to the fashion 
of a bonnet that is as untranslatable as the genius of a trae poem. 

Mrs. Lewis and her friend pursued their way through the long 
street, Mrs. Larton every now and then expressing her envy at 
Lacy respecting the comfort of that blanket shawl. The penetrat- 
ing moist east wind cut home to all the nerves of feeling, and 


Mrs. Larton would doubtless have given up attendance at the 
Dorcas that day had it not been for the anticipation of a merry 
adventure. Of the arts of rivalry Mrs. Lewis was utterly uncon- 
scious. Whatever she had heard of these matters she let pass 
away as the gossip of the hour, and so ‘accustomed was she to 
continue her orders at the first place where she was suited in any 
line of articles or of dress, that she never dreamed of going about 
to see rival displays at the “openings.” And to-day she was in- 
duced to attend one of these exhibitions to gratify her husband, 
who had business relations with the establishment. 


The streets, despite the gloomy weather, were thronged with 
ladies, and it seemed fortunate to the economical observer, that 
the new fashions were soon to be out, as the ladies were spoiling 
their winter dresses so fast in sweeping the pavement. Mrs. Lew- 
is and her friend pressed their way along—the latter looking up 
frequently to seo what made her say to herself, “ What a hand- 
some milliner’s apprentice she makes!”’ And it was so. The 
costume of some trades seems to carry an advertisement with it; 
and although the dress which Mrs. Lewis wore would not, when 
put on some other ladies, make them appear like a milliner’s ap- 
prentice, it did so transform her, but the transformation was aid- 
ed by her quick movement, the pleasantness of her manners and 
the seeming submission which she always gave to anything said 
to her. So she tripped along, nodding gracefully to the friends 
she met, her blanket shawl gathered warmly about her graceful 
person, holding in her hand her little work-basket, and smiling 
cheerfully from out beneath her spring bonnet. 

But our friends have now reached the milliner’s, and what a 
crowd is here! It is fortunate that all the ladies in the throng 
conversed in hushed tones, and almost whisper their criticisms 
and comparisons. But there is one feature in this scene very 
commendable—there is a free expression between friends as to 
what they each are pleased with. There seems no fear lest some 
one else should be pleased with and secure an article or style ad- 
mired, and each lady in the several groups aids the others by her 
ideas of what is handsome, elegant or becoming. Mrs. Lewis is 
really pleased. She sees a delicacy of taste in the making of the 
articles before her that surprises while it delights her, and she has 
already determined in her mind that she will be a patron at this 
establishment, wondering that she had never had confidence 
enough in her husband’s judgment, to visit this store before. She 
knew he had given many orders to this establishment for the 
families of Southern customers, but she had kept on where she 
was first pleased when she removed to the city as a bride. 


So absorbed is Mrs. Lewis in her observation that she has be- 
come separated from her friend, as she was when she entered, by 
the pressure of the crowd. She appears to be alone, and is too 
quiet to call to her friend, or to press her way where she is, but 
she is very particular in her notice of the beautiful array now 
before her. 

From the time of her entrance she has been watched by a mem- 
ber of the establishment ; her ways have all been scrutinized, and 
several times the watcher has been on the point of rushing to her 
and ordering her to go off. Now the most exquisite thing in the 
whole display is carefully examined by Mrs. Lewis ; she is “ per- 
fectly delighted ;”’ delicate taste, rivalling the grace of the flowers, 
is as admirable to her in works of human art, as in nature; and 
every portion of that fine article of millinery is transferred to her 
memory and imagination, to be described in all its details to scores 
of friends, and thus to become a most effectual advertisement of 
the establishment. 

But it really seems too bad to her watcher that “a millin- 
er’s apprentice” should scrutinize so long and so sharply tho 
very crown of the “opening.” To have that article imitated was 
too bad, and restraint was a virtue nolonger. So hurrying to the 
side of the unconscious offender, she exclaimed : 

“Miss, you are intruding here. We don’t want milliners’ ap- 
prentices coming here stealing our patterns. I know who sent 
you, but you can’t stay any longer.” 

At first Mrs. Lewis did not take this to herself, but thought 
that the excited woman was speaking to another lady by her side. 
She was not long in doubt, for the language was repeated in 
greater strength, and our friend was not a little disconcerted for a 
moment. But she speedily rallied and replied : 

“ You should limit your invitations to those you want, and say 
‘Milliners’ apprentices not admitted.’ ” 

“T don’t want any of your advice,” was the answer, in an im- 
perious tone. “ You want to carry away the best patterns, I know.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” mildly answered Mrs. Lewis. 

“ Well, then, you can’t stay here, so you will please leave the 
store,” said the milliner, as she waved her hand, from which lace 
hung like the tassels of a captain’s sword when giving the word 
of command and pointing the way of marching. 

It was now time for Mrs. Larton to come forward, but it was 
hard for her to keep under restraint the merriment in her heart. 
To her, the scene was a rich adventure. It would be a fine thing 
at Cape May, or Saratoga, or Niagara, at the coming travelling 
season ; and she would have been glad to have let it gone on, but 
she did not dare to, and so she stepped forward, saying : 

“My dear Mrs. Wain, this is no milliner’s apprentice, but my 
most intimate friend.” 

“T beg your pardon, most truly,” said the repentant milliner to 
Mrs. Lewis. 

“You have it freely,” was the quiet and pleasant, but serious 
reply. 

“ Your dress deceived me,” continued the milliner, apologeti- 


“T am sorry that it should,” answered Mrs. Lewis. 
“I couldn’t think,” the milliner replied, “that any lady would 
come out to-day with a blanket shawl.” 


“Tt is very comfortable, I can assure you,” answered Mrs. 
Lewis, “and I hope you will be able to know a lady under a 
blanket shawl as well as under a cashmere.” 

Mrs. Lewis lingered long enough to make it evident to all pres- 
ent that she left in no excitement and was not moved to anger. 
She impressed every one with the conviction, that, despite the 
shawl and the basket, she was a true lady, and nothing in the 
beautiful display in that store was so graceful as her conduct. 
She slowly wypped her shawl about her, and taking her little 
basket in her hand, she nodded quietly to tho milliner, and left 
the store for the Dorcas, 

They hurried through the streets on their way to the appointed 
place, and Mrs. Lewis was the first to speak, for Mrs. Larton’s 
great want was to have a good laugh at the adventure. 

“Now don’t let us say anything about this at the Dorcas,” 


.said Mrs. Lewis to her friend. 


“O, no! we'll keep it for somo rich time ; but it’s just what I 
told you would happen,” was the reply. . 

“ You’re mistaken,” replied Mrs. Lewis. ‘“ You said we shonld 
have an adventure, but I couldn’t dream what you meant. If I 
had known anything of these jealousies, I never would have ven- 
tured into any store except in full dress, and I am heartily sorry 
we went in.” 

“O, no matter, it will all come out right,” gayly answered Mrs. 
Larton, who had been careful not to confound the milliner by 
giving the name of her extensive customer’s wife as the lady 
mistaken for a young rival. 

When Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Larton entered the Dorcas meeting 
they found the news had arrived before them. The whole matter 
had been discussed, and the verdict of the jury seemed to be unan- 
imous that Mrs. Lewis ought not to patronize the establishment. 
She found now, she must say something about “the scene,” and 
the surprise was great when she said, “I shall have my next 
bonnet there.” 

A merry laugh told how singular this decision was, and many 
remarks were made, such as, “I wouldn’t, it was too bad!” and 
“ You should not, it wasn’t good treatment.” 

But Mrs. Lewis held to her position, and replied, “It will be 
right. I can sympathize with one who does not like to have her 
best things imitated. I heard my husband tell the other evening, 
of a gentleman who had taken the prize at the Franklin Institute 
Exhibition, year after year, without the least advantage, because 
others in his line of work would get his patterns, imitate them, 
and putting in poorer work, would undersell him in the market. 
But I know enough to be aware that imitations cannot come up 
to the original, and I was delighted with the beauty of the pat- 
terns and work there. And then, too, how shall I prove that I 
am not angry, unless I give my patronage there, and how, but in 
this way, can I make a mortified woman at peace with herself ? 
She has learned, I think, the only lesson she needs in that line.” 

Mrs. Lewis was true to her resolution, and she chose a day 
when few would be likely to be out, on which to call at the mil- 
liner’s. She soon learned that her friend, Mrs. Larton, had been 
there before her, and had not only explained who she was, but had 
left assurance that nothing unpleasant would arise from “ the ac- 
cident.” The interview was very pleasant between the milliner 
and her customer, and the superior excellence of the “love of a 
hat,” which came home to Mrs. Lewis, may be explained by 
reference to the extra effort to please. 

In the evening Mr. Lewis was in the sitting-room, looking over 
the evening paper, when his Lucy danced into the room with her 
new hat on. 

“There !” she exclaimed, “ that will suit you.” 

“Fact!” replied the husband, “ it’s exquisite !’”” 

Mr. Lewis was more delighted when he learned where the bon- 
net had been purchased, and remarked : 

“I was sure you would be pleased if you went there. Isn’t the 
widow a fine lady ?” 

Of course Mrs. Lewis assented to the compliment, and without 
going farther, she left the room to put away her hat. 

- A few days afterwards Mrs. Larton was spending the evening 
at her friend’s, and the conversation turning on bonnets, and what 
queer things some people would wear, she suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Lewis, wasn’t that a capital scene of Lucy at the milliner’s ?” 

“What do you mean ?” he answered, surprised. 

In vain did Mrs. Lewis invoke silence on the subject—it was 
“too good,” and “ too rich,” to be kept from him, and the story 
was told. 

Never did a changeful summer sky assume more transforma- 
tions than came over the countenance of Mr. Lewis as the story 
progressed, but the clouds cleared up in brightness as the narra- 
tive got to the Dorcas meeting, and the whole heaven of his 
face was full of light when the sequel came, and he found how 
beantifully his wife had acted. 

“ Capital! capital, Lucy!” he shouted, as he clapped his hands 
and then clasped her. 

“Capital! what do you want of more capital ?” Lucy answered, 
in most unaccountable quietness. 

“No, you rogue, I don’t want any more capital—you are 
wealth enough.” 

He had now to call on the milliner himself, and when she allud- 
ed to the “unfortunate occurrence,” he told her frankly how it 
was only by an accident that he received any knowledge of it, 
and that he was satisfied with the issue of the matter. 

This removed the last doubt from the mind of Mrs. Wain, and 
though always one of the most agreeable and pleasant ladies 
whenever she thought it worth her while to be so, she now mani- 
fested an ease towards all, and a disposition to be courteous to 
every person with whom she had occasion to speak, never betrayed 
by a blanket shawl or a cashmere into anything unlady-like. 
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POTTSVILLE, PENN. 

‘The view we give above represents Pottsville, in the neighbor- 
hood of the coal regions, in Schuylkill county, Penn. It is the 
county town, and contains some seven thousand inhabitants with- 
im the berough limits, and a large population in the adjacent sub- 
urbs. Its locale is thirty-four miles above Reading, and eighty- 
six miles from Philadelphia. It is a most favorable spot for bus- 
iness, being in the very midst of the mining district, and having 
a communication with Philadelphia by railroad and navigation. 
Immense quantities of coal are shipped here, not only from the 


LOUISVILLE MAIL COMPANY STEAMBOAT JACUL STRADER. 


VIEW OF POTTSVILLE, PENNSYVANIA. 


mines in the immediate vicinity of the town, but also that which 
is breught on branch railroads from different points in the sur- 
rounding region. It contains many fine stores and several large 
manufacturing establishments of various kinds. This town is re- 
markable for its growth—springing up in the midst of a wild, 
mountainous region, and becoming in a few years, a busy and 
papeene town, important, not only for its size and pulation, 
ut for the enterprise and active industry of its inhabizonts and 
the extent of its business ions. The borough embraces, be- 


sides Pottsville proper, were once the separate neighbor- 


hoods of Morrisville, Greenwood, Mount Carbon, Bath, Salem 
and Allenville. Mount Carbon comprises the southern part of 
Pottsville, lying in the valley between Sharp Mountain and Scc- 
ond Mountain. The place contains five or six churches, some of 
which are fine Gothic edifices, an academy, a town hall, a splen- 
did hotel, called Pennsylvania Hall, and several other spacious 
and elegant hotels, and also various handsome public buildings. 
Iron furnaces, forges, foundries and rolling mills are in most suc- 
cessfal operation here, and steam engines and boats form a 
prominent branch of manufacture. 
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HARPER'S FERRY, VIRGINIA, FROM JEFFERSON ROCK. [For description, see page 236.) 

STEAMER JACOB STRADER. y at a cost of nearly $170,000. Her hull was built by the | Her departure on her first trip, not long since, was witnessed by a 

On the preceding we give a view of thig fine mail steamer. ine Railroad Co., at their shipyard in Fulton; and the ma- | considerable crowd of persons, naturally interested in the success 

Her appearance on the Ohio river marked a new era in the history | chinery by Anthony Harkness & Co. This is the largest boat on | of a boat, which, with a power and speed superior to all her rivals, 

of steam navigation in that region, she being the first low pressure | the Ohio, measuring 347 feet in length, 38 feet in width, and | combines the much desired quality of safety from explosion and 

steamer that navigated western waters for a period of over twenty | hold eight feet deep. Her cabin is 306 feet long, and is furnished | the fearful casualties that have attended this class of accident on 

‘years. She was built in Cincinnati for the Louisville Mail Com- | in a magnificent manner. Her state rooms contain 310 berths. | the Ohio and Mississippi rivers of late years. 


: LANDSCAPE PAINTING BY DURAND [For description, see page 240.] 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) . 
FORTUNE AND FORESIGHT. 
A TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 


Quarreliing with a favorite, 
Good-Fortune once to Prudence flew, 

Saying: “ My treasures I'll commit, 
Henceforth—be but my friend—to you. 


Of rarest gifts I gave a store 
To him there, with a mother’s will; 
But lo! he’s always wanting more, 
And styles me but a niggard still. 


“Come, sister; let's a friendship close; 
Toil’s martyr here you need not be; 
Into your lap I'll pour the joes; 
Here is enough for you and me.” 


Sophia smiles to hear the elf; 
Wipes from her face the moisture hot, 

And says: ‘ Your friend there hangs himself ! 
Pacify him; I need you not.” 


{Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE BRIDAL GIFTS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


A rew days sinee, in a chateau in Normandy, the corbeille of a 
young and beautiful bride was opened. Among the cashmeres, 
laces and jewels found there, were two presents which at first sur- 
prised the spectators. These were a distaff and a mirror. 

The distaff was of wood, carved with rare patience, delicacy 
and skill, representing twenty figures ; the base terminated in an 
elegant wreath, and the top swelled out in an open oval, destined 
to receive flax or hemp. 

The mirror, alse of carved wood, presented two faces, wrought 
with equal care, On one was a little Venetian glass in its frame, 
bristling with ornaments ; on the other a bas-relief, representing 
the decapitation of Holofernes by Judith. 

A learned antiquarian immediately recognized these two chef 
d’cuvres of the sixteenth century. The first was a copy of the 
famous wedding distaff so much admired in the Muscum of the 
Hotel de Cluny ; the second was a copy of the beautiful mirror 
in the Sauvageot collection. ‘ 

Bat this discovery did not explain the presence of such articl:s 
in a bridal corbeille. The secret of this double enigma was con- 
tained in a manuscript which the young woman eagerly opened, 
and in which she recognized the hand-writing of her husband. 

The manuscript was as follows : 


Tue Lecenp or THE DistTaFF. 


The origin of the distaff remounts, perhaps, to the mother of 
mankind, or at least to the first woman who substituted tissucs for 
the skins of animals in her garments and those of her family. The 
distaff was an essential attribute of the patriarchal household. It 
is the first instrument of civilization in the savage and barbarous 
tribes. The ancient Romans made it the symbol of domestic vir- 
tue. All eulogies were comprised in this portrait of Lucretia: 
* Domum mansit lanam fecit.” “She stayed at home and spun 
wool.” 

In all the villages in the world the distaff is the arm and the 
shield of woman ; the safeguard and the comfort of the fireside, 
the charm of social evenings and the emblem of patient and fruit- 
ful labor. 

The specch of Constable Duguesclir, when he promised his 
ransom to England, will not be forgotten: ‘‘ There is no spinner 
in France so poor that she will not take from her distaff an obole 
to redeem me.” 

This speech was equivalent to a national letter of nobility. 
What escutcheon can show a motto more gierious or more im- 
mortal ? 

The wedding distaff was all the corbeille of the wives of our an- 
cestors. Recall the touching history of Queen Bertha, the wife 
of Pepin le Bref, and the mother of Charlemagne. Modern chron- 
iclers and poets have omitted from it the distaff; it is a mistake 
and a barbarism. As well deprive the flower of its perfume. 
Here it is in all its native purity, such as Hungarian tradition has 
preserved it. For, according to the legend, Queen Bertha was of 
Hungary. Her father reigned over that land of brave men when 
Pepin, king of the Franks, demanded her in marriage. She was, 
if we may credit the voice of fame, the most accomplished prin- 
cess in the world. 

Unwilling that she should go alone to a court so distant, her 
mother, Blanchefleur, sent with her a poor girl, named Aliste, who 
had been educated with her and resembled her like a twin sister. 
Unfortunately, the parents of Aliste accompanied her, and espe- 
cially Margiste, her mother, a woman capable of what we shall see. 

At the moment of parting, Blancheficur gave Bertha a wedding 
distaff, delicately carved, and which was raised and lowered by a 
secret which she alone knew, a complicated chef-d’auvre of a Bo- 

“My child,” said she to her, “in the palace, as in the cottage, 
labor is the lot of woman. You will use this distaff, and think 
of me ; it will double your pleasures and beguile your sorrows. 
And if God one day re-unites us on earth, whatever changes may 
have been wrought in us, the distaff shall be our sign of recog- 
nition.”’ 

Bertha departed, arrived in France, and her marriage with Pepin 
was celebrated. But on the morrow it was not she who ascended 


the throne, it was the friend, whom all mistook for her; it was 
Aliste, whom old Margiste had substituted for the queen. 

As for the true queen, bound and gagged by the Hungarian Ty- 
bers, the nephew and accomplice of Margist>, she was carried to 
the forest of Mans, and abandoned to wild beasts. After a night 
passed under a leafy roof,in anxiety which may be imagined, 
Bertha believed herself the object of a trial from above, and made 
a vow, if Heaven preserved her life, to finish her days in retire- 
ment, never revealing her birth and her misfortunes. Recovering 
her courage, she set out and arrived at the door of a hermit. At 
sight of her beauty, the holy man, taking her for an envoy from 
the demon, refused to give her an asylum, and throwing her a 
morsel of bread, pointed out the path to a dwelling. 


Bertha found Christian hospitality at the manor of Symons, an 
honest and rich father of a family. She assisted the wife Con- 
stance in her household duties, and taught her daughters, Aiglante 
and Isabelle, all the arts of the distaff and the needle. In short, 
she became the idol of her hosts and their friends. Faithful to her 
vow she passed for a poor Alsatian, driven from home by the se- 
verity of her stepmother. 

Meanwhile, Queen Blanchefleur, anxious about her child, from 
whom she received news only by rare messengers, resolved to visit 
France to see and embrace her. But she was received in this 
country by a concert of maledictions. Bertha, the princess so 
amiable and so beloved, is an avaricious and pitiless queen. She 
thinks only of enriching herself at the expense of her subjects— 
crushed by her exactions and her caprices. At every step Blanche 
encounters one of her daughter’s victims. She traverses thus the 
kingdom, believing herself the sport of a frightful dream, and at 
last reaches Paris and the palace of Pepin le Bref. 

She wishes to go directly to her child. The king detains her 
with authority. Joy has so affected Bertha that she is sori- 
ously ill. 

Blanchefleuer accosts Margiste, who keeps her at a still greater 
distance. But who canenchain a mother? That of Bertha, after 
two days of effort, at last forced an entrance to her chamber. All 
is in darkness—by order of the physicians, Margiste says; the 
least light would kill the young queen. 

“ At least she will speak to me. I shall hear her voice!” ex- 
claimed Blanchefleur ; and she sits down beside the bed of Aliste, 
who plays her part as well as she can. 

She played it so badly that the mother suspected the deception. 
She seizes the curtains, tears them, opens the windows, wrests the 
covering from the bed, and recognizes Aliste in the place of her 
daughter. 

Immediately summoning the king and the court, she cried 
loudly : 

“Haro, trai, trai! King, it is not my daughter who is lying 
here. It is the daughter of Margiste, accursed of God !” 

The false queen and her mother cry out and defend themselves. 
They accuse Blanchefleur of insanity, and Pepin is about to be- 
lieve them, and have the latter arrested, when she perceives a cof- 
fer placed on the table. : 

“The wedding distaff of Bertha! 
raising her hands to heaven. 

She opened the coffer, drew from it the distaff, and presenting 
it to Aliste, said : 

“If you are the queen, and my daughter, prove it by mounting 
the distaff, of which Bertha and myself alone know the secret.” 

The king is staggered ; Aliste and her mother turn pale. Not 
only are they ignorant of the secret of the distaff, but they have 
never spun a skein—they who are living at the expense of labor- 
ing women. 

The queen confounded them by herself mounting the distaff ; 
and, delivered by Pepin to the tormentors, the two criminals con- 
fessed their imposture. 

Margiste was burned in the public square, Tybers was hung, 
Aliste was thrown into the convent of Montmartre, and Pepin and 
Blanchefleur set out for the forest of Mans. 

Should they still find, or how should they find the deserted 
queen? Their search was long a mingling of hopes and anxieties. 
At last, one day Pepin was wandering alone at random through 
the woods. He encountered a charming young girl, simply clad, 
spinning in the shade of an elm, before a statue of the virgin, and 
chanting a prayer for the good king of the Franks. He stopped, 
he listened, he looked. A vague and sweet memory agitated his 
heart. 

“Who are you, unknown angel?” asked he, falling at her feet. 
“Tam King Pepin, and I love you.” 

Bertha, for it was she, was greatly troubled. The humWi spin- 
ner had but to speak a word to ascend the throne of France. But 
her vow rose up between herself and the king. She deceived him 
as she had deceived Symons, and left him to return to her home. 

Meanwhile Pepin could not forget her. He related his adven- 
ture to Blanchefieur, and the mother’s heart quickly divined all. 
But how should Bertha be forced to betray herself and not violate 
her pledge to God ?” 

Blanchefleur, with a sagacious presentiment, had brought the 
wedding distaff of her daughter. One evening this distaff, as if 
by a miracle, was found at the manor of Symons. Every one ad- 
mired and sought to mount it, without success ; then, with a unan- 
imous voice it was given to Bertha as the most deserving. The 
young girl received the treasure with emotion, and went to weep 
in her chamber over this souvenir of childhood, for she had rec- 
ognized the present of her adored mother. 

During a week, suspecting a snare of the king, she was careful 
not to mount the distaff; but, by degrees, she persuaded herself 
that God had restored it to her as the last and only sceptre suited 
toher. Besides, she was assured that Pepin had quitted Mans 
and returned to his capital. 


O Providence!” said she, 


In brief, the young girl garnished the distaff with fine flax, 
mounted it with a trembling hand, and went to spin beside the 
statue of the virgin. 

Now, at the moment the spindle was whirling between her fin- 
gers, when her lips were resuming the canticle in honor of the 
French king, a great noise of footsteps, of horns and trum- 
pets, resounded in the neighboring woods. Pepin, with his entire 
court, the family of Symons, precipitated themselves from their 
green ambuscade, surrounded the bewildered spinner, proclaiming 
her queen, with loud shouts, and fell at her feet and in her arms. 
The first man whom she saw at her feet was King Pepin; tho 
first woman whom she pressed to her heart was her mother. 

God had willed it, Bertha could not doubt this.. The distaff had 
revealed the queen of France, and restored her to the throne, re- 
leasing her from her vow. 

“T said to you truly, my daughter,” exclaimed Blancheflour, 
with transport, “ that in the palace, as in the cottage, labor is the 
lot of woman. You will use the distaff and think of me; it will 
double your pleasures and beguile your sorrows. And if God one 
day re-unites us on earth, whatever may have been the changes 
wrought in us, this distaff shall be our sign of recognition.” 

And Queen Bertha, with the distaff at her side, re-entered Paris 
amid the benedictions of the people. 

When you go to Payerne, a little city in the centre of Vaud, 
you will be shown the tomb of the wife of Pepin, discovered in 
1817, and the saddle which bore her, it is said, when she re-en- 
tered Paris. The saddle is suspended in the church, on the right 
of the organ ; the sacristan takes it down at the request of the cu- 
rious. It is of wood, lined with iron ; the wood and iron gnawed 
by centuries. But what I would especially point out to your ob- 
servation, is the hole in the left side in which Queen Bertha placed 
her distaff. 

Thus ended the first manuscript of M———. The second ac- 
companied and explained the mirror. 

Tus Lecenp or tue Mirror. 


The first mirror was that of Narcissus, the clear water of foun- 
tains. Become coquettish after having eaten the apple, Eve 
looked at herself in the stream which flowed at the gate of Eden. 
For this elementary mirror, art soon established a polished 
metal, an imperfect reflector, which soon led to the invention of 
glass. 

The negresses scll their families for a plate of copper; they will 
sell themselves for the fragment of a mirror. Major Denham, 
passing through Yeddie, in Mandara, writes this curious page: 

“T saw about a hundred negresses. Some of them were pretty 
and of charming naivete. I had but one mirror to show them. It 
was probably that which gave them the greatest pleasure. One 
insisted on bringing her mother, another her sister, in order to see 
herself beside the being she loved most, which caused them inex- 
pressible joy. On seeing the image reflected in the mirror, they 
embraced the original with emotion. A very young woman of a 
most bewitching countenance, obtained permission to bring her 
child, and returned immediately, holding it in her arms. Her joy 
bordered on delirium. A flood of tears rolled down her cheeks, 
when she perceived the face of the child in the mirror; and the 
urchin clapped its hands in token of rejoicing.” 

The Roman ladies were no more reasonable than the negresses, 
with respect to the confidant of the graces. When the palace of 
Scaurus, at Pompeii, was opened, the chamber of Lellia, his wifo, 
was found full of mirrors of polished metal and glass, brought 
from Sidon. 

Blown glass mirrors were discovered at Venice, in the thirteenth 
century. They immediately acquired a universal reputation, and 
constituted the riches of the city of the doges. It continued the mo- 
nopoly of them until the end of the seventeenth century, Then 
Colbert disputed it, and ended it by taking it away. In 1688, 
Chevard substituted in France, to the process of blowing that of 
casting, which gave to mirrors larger dimensions. During the 
whole of the eighteenth century, every beautiful lady wished to 
fill with her image alone the reflector of her toilet on her mantel- 
piece, and contemplate up to the ceiling the curls rolled by her 
coiffeur at the summit of a ladder. 

It is from the importation of glass mannufactories into France 
that the invention of fans with mirrors, and even girdles, dates, 
for the French ladies neglected no means of studying themselves 
in detail as well as in full, and of applying the precept of ancient 
philosophy, know thyself. All wisdom lies in this. 

Most showed themselves so wise that the pulpit was compelled 
to thunder against these philosophical excesses. A coquette de- 
fended herself by accusing the clergy themselves of carrying mir- 
rors. In fact, in the times of Charlemagne, some priests had 
adopted this custom ; and an old chronicler quotes the monks of 
the order of St. Martin de la Tour, who fixed mirrors on their 
shoes that they might always contemplate the beauty of their 
costume. 

The mirror has had its specific role, and even its magic role, 
long before the discovery of magnetism, and the revival of moy- 
ing tables. There was at London, in the sixteenth century, a ¢er- 
tain doctor, named John Day, the son of a wine merchant, John 
Day pretended to see the invisible, to read in the future, and to con- 
jure spirits, all by means of a mirror, which he called the magic 
mirror. He thus announces bis discovery in the Journal of Ma- 
gicians, published in Prague in 1584; “It pleased God at last 
to send me the light which I had so long asked him for with inde- 
fatigable prayers. I felt that the supernatural spirits had em- 
ployed long years in instructing me, and had placed in my hands 
@ treasure such as no man had dared to hope for.” This treasure 
was simply a piece of coal, carefully polished, cut in a circular 
form, and provided with a wooden handle. 
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“ By the aid of this stone,” says Elias Ashmode, in the Thea- 
trum Chimicum, “one may see all the persons one wishes to see, 
in whatever part of the world they may be, were they concealed 


_ in the most secret apartments, or even in the tombs of the earth.” 


It was Queen Elizabeth who made the reputation of the magic 
mirror of Dr. Day. Ina fit of jealousy she summoned him to 
court, and asked him what Lord Leicester was doing at the mo- 
nient she was speaking. The doctor showed his polished stone to 
the sovereign, and she saw there what she had in her mind—Lord 
Leicester at the feet of Amy Robsart. An inquiry having con- 
firmed the fact, the fame of the magician was celebrated to the 
clouds. He became the protege of Elizabeth, and her intimate 
counsellor, until the day when she forgot him and left him to die 
in poverty. The doctor had not seen this in his famous mirror. 

His chef-d’euvre, however, survived him, and the rich amateurs 
of London have disputed its possession even in our days. It fig- 
ured at first in the collection of the Earl of Peterborough, whose 
catalogue mentions it thus: “ Black stone, by means of which Dr. 
Day evoked the spirits.” From the cabinet of the Earl it passed 
into the boudoir of Lady Elizabeth Germaine ; then it was ac- 
quired by John, the last Duke of Argyle, whose grandson, Lord 
Campbell, gave it to the celebrated Horace Walpole. 

In April and May, 1842, the curiosities and objects of art col- 
lected by the latter at Strawberry Hill, were sold at auction. The 
mirror of Dr. Day brought, by means of rival bidding, the sum 
of three hundred and twenty-six francs. This was a trifle for a 
treasure “superior to all the treasures of the earth ;” but it was a 
good price for a bit of coal, such as is found in all coal mines. 


I like still better the mirror of Azor, in the opera of Marmontel 
and of Gretsy. Zemin sees there at least her father and sisters, 
the beings she holds dearest in the world. Ah! this is the magic 
mirror with which science and ingenuity should endow our fami- 
lies. An iron wire conveys our thoughts from one end of the 
universe to the other, in a few seconds. A fiery car carries us 
where we wish to go with a swiftness which surpasses the seven- 
leagued boots. We have made gas our sun by night—electricity 
our letter carrier—light our instantaneous painter. We have re- 
alized the tales of Scheherazade, of Perrault, and of Madame 
d’Aulroy. But how many would give all these marvels for asim- 
ple mirror in which they could see an absent friend ! 

The mirror is indebted for its scientific role to the great mecha- 
nician of Syracuse, Archimedes. Of this instrument of coquetry 
he made an instrument of destruction for the use of his country, 
besieged by the Romans. Combining and manceuvering mirrors 
in such # manner as to give to their rays an incendiary power, he 
reduced to ashes a formidable fleet, by moving a spring in his 
cabinet. This prodigious feat, related by Dion, Diodorus, Zon- 
aras and Tzezes, confirmed by Anthemius of Fralles, architect 
of the temple of St. Sophia, has been denied by Descartes, and 
disputed by savans, until experience has demonstrated ‘its possi- 
bility. 

Father Kircher was the first to attempt the construction of a 
burning mirror. With five glasses, he set fire at a hundred feet 
distance. Later, Buffon, the great naturalist, operating with forty 
glasses, six inches high and eight broad, inflamed at sixty-six feet 
a plank of beech covered with tar; with a hundred and twenty- 
eight glasses, he burned, in one minute, at a hundred and fifty 
feet, a plank of fir; with two hundred and twenty-four glasses, at 
forty feet, he melted and volatilized a silver plate. Finally, Pey- 
rard, the translator of Archimedes, constructed, in 1807, and 
caused to be proved by the first class of the Institute, a burning 
mirror, which demonstrated that with five hundred and ninety 
glasses of fifty centimetres, managed by fifty men directing all 
their reflections upon a single point, one might really set a fleet on 
fire at the distance of a quarter of a league. Who knows wheth- 
er these maritime wars re-opened in the East, may not resuscitate 
the mirror of Archimedes! The thing is more to be feared than 
desired. 

To return to the confidant of the graces, the finest modern mir- 
ror, after those at Venice and La Renaissance, is that which M’lle 
de Faveau sculptured and exhibited at Paris in 1839. She herself 
entitled it “the Mirror of Vanity.” It may be presented to in- 
dustrial art as a type for meditation, and to feminine coquetry as 
a lesson. 

At the top of the frame stands a peacock, displaying his plu- 
mage, starred with jewels, and supporting with his claws, neck- 
laces, diadems, trinkets and ornaments. On each side, two per- 
sons forming caryatides, a young man and young woman, in the 
finest costumes of Louis XIII., are finishing their toilet, and con- 
templating themselves in the crystal of the mirror. Meanwhile, 
below them, at the base of the frame, a little demon, under the 


- figure of a satyr, is entangling the feet of the coquette in ao net, 


and spreading a snare under the steps of the Adonis. 

This is, madame, all I have been able to find as a legend for my 
second offering. It was due to one of the most charming daugh- 
ters of Eve, as the distaff to her who has the pious traditions of 
Queen Bertha. Remember that our common mother mirrored 
herself only on leaving Eden. Do not abuse glasses, like the wife 
of Scaurus, and belie your ancestors of the last century. That 
will prevent you from breaking them when they show you a grey 
hair in the next century. Do not make of the mirror an instra- 
ment for burning hearts, as Archimedes did vessels ; and think of 
the larks, the snares, and the symbolic peacock of the Mirror of 
Vanity. 

“The beide who received these presents and these lessons was 
worthy of them, for on the very day of her wedding, the distaff 
gave her the idea of founding a prize of labor and of virtue for 
the spinners of her village; and when she looked in her pretty 
mirror, she saw there, beside her beautiful face, the approving 
smile of her guardian angel. - 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
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No. XVIIL. 
BY F. GLEASON. 


Vienna to Trieste—The Karst—The Bora—Trieste—Venice—Canals—Piazza of 
San Marco—Cathedral of San Marco—Doge’s Palace—The Bridge of Sighs. 
I roox the cars at Vienna for Trieste, little knowing at the 

utset how tedious and laborious a route we had to encounter. 
distance is three hundred and thirty-seven miles, seventy-two 

of which it was necessary to perform by post-horse conveyance. 
The Styrian mountains between Gloggnitz and Murzzuschlag we 
crossed in the cars, winding our way up the side of the mountain 
and through twelve tunnels, the highest of which is three thousand 
fect above the level of the sea. The view, to be sure, is delightful, 
the extensive champagne country being spread out like a map 
before the eye, but the passage was quite laborious and trying to 
physical strength and nerves. This railroad is unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable works of the kind in all Europe. 

From Murzzuschlag the cars descend to the valley on the right 
bank of the torrent Murz, which is a most picturesque feature of 
the scenery, which is constantly varied by old castles, churches 
and villages, some bright and thrifty in look, some antique and 
moss-grown. Owing to the many curves in the road, and the zig- 
zag course which it was necessary for us to pursue, we did not ar- 
rive at Laibach until ten o’clock at night, having made two hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles since we left Vienna in the morning. 
Here I indulged in a day of comparative rest, and the next morn- 
ing took post horses for Trieste, a distance of seventy-two miles, 
over hills and mountains. 

We rose early and commenced our journey under the most fa- 
vorable auspices ; the horses were fresh and in good order, the 
postilion wide awake, and off we started, our own spirits partak- 
ing in no small degree of the invigorating influences of the hour 
and morning air. Gradually, as the sun rose to his power, I ob- 
served that the postilion now and then nodded his head, half lost 
in drowsiness, and not long after that the horses suddenly stopped 
as we were skirting the brink of a precipice of a hundred feet 
abrupt descent, with the mountain rising as abruptly on the other 
side. Springing to my feet, i discovered the driver fast asleep, 
and an ox team just in front of us for which the horses had in- 
stinctively turned out of the road. We were within a foot of the 
precipice—I thrust my arm through the carriage window and 
jerked the reins so as to turn the horses’ heads in the right direc- 
tion, stopping them in front of the oxen. All this of course was 
the work of an instant. This risk had the effect to keep the pos- 
tilion awake for a while, but he was soon nodding again, when I 
thoroughly aroused him by a vigorous pull of the ear and a 
promise to pitch him off his seat if I caught him napping again. 

Near Sessina commences a desolate tract of country called 
Karst, a division of table land of bare limestone of a grey or 
white color, stretching down the coasts of Dalmatia and Albania 
into Greece. It abounds in caverns, clefts, holes, rock-basins and 
valleys without outlets, small lakes, rivers that lose themselves, 
and similar freaks of nature; and, as though the ground of the 
Karst was not cheerless enough in its barrenness, it is the field 
which that tremendous wind, the Bora, scourges with all its fury. 
No vehicle can stand against its power—the heaviest ladened wag- 
ons even dare not stir abroad when the Bora blows. After trav- 
ersing this dreary tract, we at last found ourselves on the brow of 
a highland, with the most enchanting view spread out before us. 
There lay, some league or more beneath us, Trieste, with its 
mole and harbor crowded with shipping, and beyond there glistened 
in the sunshine the waters of the Adriatic Sea. 

A complete change takes place in the vegetation ; the slopes of 
the hills are covered with all the rich fruits of the south—vine- 
yards, figs, chestnuts and olives in full luxuriance. The road is 
skillfully carried down the face of the hill in gradual sweeps, and 
is partly cut out of the rock. It took us about an hour and a 
half before we reached Trieste from the brow of the land from 
which I first saw it, though it appeared within a quarter of an 
hour’s drive. Trieste is situated on an inlet of the Adriatic Sea, 
and at the foot of the ridge of hills called the Karst hills. It is 
a free port, with a population of 84,000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the most important commercial places of the Adriatic. The pop- 
ulation is a mixed one, coming out of all the commercial places 
of the Mediterranean. Dalmatians and Italians, however, are the 
root of the towns-people ; the country people are of the Illyrian 
race. I found, on making inquiry, that it would take at least a 
month and a half for me to make my journey to Athens and 
Constantinople, including quarantine on account of the cholera. 
Not having so much time to spare, besides the objection of laying 
in quarantine which would be very unpleasant, I concluded, rather 
reluctantly, to give up the idea of going to Turkey, and forthwith 
engaged a passage in a steamer for Venice, where I duly arrived. 

As soon as the steamer came to an anchor in the Grand Canal, 
we were surrounded by gondolas, and having selected one, I 
started for the Hotel de la Ville, the gondoliers putting me down 
at the very steps of the hotel. Venice on the—or I should say in 
the Adriatic Sea, is built upon seventy-two islands, or rather 
shoals, the foundations of the buildings being formed with piles and 
stone. It is divided into two equal parts by the Canalazzo, or 
Grand Canal, whose course through the city is in the form of an 
inverted S, and is also divided in all directions by one hundred 
and forty-six smaller canals, crossed by three hundred and six 
public bridges. One bridge only crosses the Grand Canal, that of 
the Rialto, a splendid marble structure of one spacious arch. 
But I noticed workmen engaged in laying foundations for a sus- 
pension bridge, also to cross the Grand Canal. The canals of 


course are the streets of Venice. I noticed several large gondo- 
las, marked “ Omnibus,” moving up and down the Grand Canal, 
taking up and setting down passengers at their door-steps, like 
our Washington Street or Broadway omnibuses. Carriages of 
course are not known here and could not be used. The houses 
all look as if they were sunken, or rising out of the water. If 
you want to go anywhere, yon must call a gondola (of which 
there are upwards of four thousand), or otherwise creep through 
very narrow passages in a roundabout way. 

The centre of business and amusement at Venice is the Piazza 
of St. Mark, a large oblong area, 562 feet by 230, surrounded by 
elegant buildings, and containing at its eastern extremity the ca- 
thedral of San Marco. In the Piazza is a lofty square tower, 
called the Campanile, 316 feet high; from this tower I had a fine 
view of the city. Adjoining San Marco is the ancient palace of 
the Doge, the prisons, and other public offices of the late Venetian 
republic. [See engraving, page 236.] The cathedral of San 
Marco was founded in the year 828, for the purpose of receiving 
the relics of St. Mark, which had then been translated, or rather, 
in plain English, stolen from Alexandria. The plan of San Marco 
is that of a Greek cross; the centre of the building is covered 
with a dome, and over the centre of each of the arms of the cross 
rises a smaller cupola. Colonnades and round arches separate 
the nave from the aisles in each of the four compartments, and 
support galleries above. It is computed that in the decoration of 
this building without and within, above five hundred pillars are 
employed. The pillars are all of marble, and were chiefly brought 
from Greece. In the facade of the interior of the church, are two 
rows of columns of verd-antique, porphyry, serpentine, and other 
marbles, some with Armenian and Syrian inscriptions deeply en- 
graven, and showing by their various sizes that they were not 
executed for the positions in which they now stand, but must 
have been taken from older buildings. Several tablets of ancient 
sculpture are inserted in the exterior walls. They are of various 
ages and nations. The elevations are terminated by gothic work, 
tabernacles, crochets, finials, filled with and bearing statues great 
and small. The celebrated bronze horses stand over the central 
portal of the vestibule. They were brought from the Hippodrome 
at Constantinople, being part of the share of the Venetians in the 
plunder when that city was taken by the Crusaders. In the 
pavement of the vestibule is pointed ont a lozenge of reddish 
marble, marking the spot where Pope Alexander III. and the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa were on the 23d of July, 1177, rec- 
onciled. The pope, it is said, placed his foot upon the head of 
the prostrate emperor, repeating the words of the Psalm, “‘ Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder.” The vaulting of the vesti- 
bule is covered with mosaics, and around the walls stand numer- 
ous colamns of precious marble, brought from the East. The 
interior of the church is very rich, the walls and columns are of 
precious marbles, the vaulting is covered with mosaics with gold 
grounds, and the pavement is of tessellated marble. 

In the treasury of the charch I had pointed out to me some 
relics considered very valuable, among which was a bit of the 
dress of our Saviour, a small quantity of earth which imbibed his 
blood, a bit of the pillar to which he was bound when scourged, 
also a portion of the true cross. Next to San Marco, and which 
shows the most prominent in the engraving, is the Doge’s Palace, 
or Palazzo Ducale. This I visited next. The plan of the build- 
ing is an irregular square: the sides fronting the Piazzetta and 
the Molo, on a line with the Riva dei Schiavoni, are supported 
upon double ranges of arches. The principal entrance is from the 
Piazzetta ; opposite to it in the court-yard, is the Giant’s Staircase ; 
it derives its name from two gigantic statues, Mars and Neptune, 
which stand on either side of the staircase. The ceremony of the 
coronation of the Doge was anciently performed at its head. 

Ascending this staircase, the first room entered was an 
ante-chamber ; this led us to the “ Sala del Maggior Consiglio,” 
or Hall of the Great Council. This magnificent room is 175 feet 
long and 84 feet broad. The hall contains a number of magnifi- 
cent paintings, amongst which is the celebrated frieze of portraits 
of all the Doges, from the first to the last, with the exception of 
that of Marino Falieri, which space is covered with a black veil. A 
corridor connects this hall with the Sala dello Scratinio, the prin- 
cipal door of which is a triumphal arch. Returning to the staircase 
and ascending to the top of the Scala d’Oro, we entered a suite of 
rooms on the eastern side of the palace ; the first room was called 
the Atrio Quadrato; from this we entered Sala delle Quattro 
Porte, so called from the four doors, designed by Palladio. Leav- 
ing this room, we passed into the Anti Collegio, a guard-room. 

From this room we entered the Salle del Collegio. This 
was the presence-chamber, in which the Doge and Grandi, his 
privy council, received foreign ambassadors. A small corridor 
now led us to the chapel; returning to the Sala delle Quattro 
Porte, we passed into the Sala del Consiglio dei Dieli, and a num- 
ber of other apartments, all containing more or less splendid 
paintings. From thence I descended to the Pazzi, or dark cells 
in the lower part of the building. The guide who conducted me, 
having lighted a torch, led me by obscure and intricate passages 
to them. Many of the cells I entered. They are formed in the 
shape of an oven, are perfectly dark, and if they could speak, 
would no doubt reveal some horrid scenes. The Ducal Palace is 
separated on the eastern side by a canal, called the Rio di Palazzo, 
from the public prisons. The celebrated Ponti de Sospiri, or 
Bridge of Sighs, connects the palace with the prison. 


This bridge is covered over, so that the people from the outside 
could not see the prisoners as they passed from and to the palace 


and prison. I shall leave Venice to-morrow morning by the way 
of Padua for Florence. 
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HARPER’S FERRY. 
On page 233 we give 
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is from two hundred 
and fifty to three hun- 
dred yards ; that of the Shenandoah, one hundred and fifty. Both 
rivers are so shallow that the water leaves innumerable rocks bare 


in every part of the channel, whose sides are worn by thousands 
of petty rapids, which fret and struggle among the large blocks of 
ite. © town extends itself in contempt of all order, along 

th sides of the hills which divides the two rivers, and runs up 
to the jaws of the picturesque, but no way tremendous pass of the 
Potomac. At the point of this tongue of land is the armory; on 
the left and nearly even with the water, the working part of the 
arsenal: on the right, and overhanging the western bank of the 
Shenandeah, is Jefferson’s Rock. On the opposite banks of the 


two rivers the cliffs are more bold and striking. That on the 
Maryland side is supposed to resemble the profile of Washington, 


an illusion very pleasing to those whose minds are not adapted to 
relish the beauties of nature. The two cliffs of which we have 
spoken form a noble entrance to the romantic valley which lies 

med amid, woods and mountains, and winding 


PIAZZA OF SAN MARCO, VENICE 


among the projections of the latter until its exit is again guarded 
by immense rocks, where a passage corresponding to that at Har- 
per’s Ferry, is broken through the Short Hills—a chain parallel 


to the Blue Ridge, and connected with it by 1 which enclose 
on every side this dell that contains so many elements of the pic- 
turesque. The mountains, of considerable height, are clothed to 
their summits by forests of oak and pine, from out the thick shade 
of which project immense masses granite, that yet stand the 
stern witnesses of some tremendous convulsion, the trees of which 
not even time, that has for thousands of years been scattering 
their debris daily below, has been able to obliterate. ‘The bases of 
these mountains present elevated and very rugged cliffs, which, 
projecting into the valiey, break its uniformity, and give a wilder 
aspect to the river, that spreads itself between them. The western 
part of Virginia abounds in r ic scenery, but the traveller 
may toil for hours in its immediate vicinity plunged in a depth of 
shade, that excludes all idea of the beauty by which he is sur- 


paVitel 


How many unha 
wights thie 

darksome pilgrimage, 
when they might, a few miles off from Sauks Gap, have seon 
the sun rise over a landscape, which exhibits the country towards 
tide-water, spreading out in an extent of forest as boundless and 


level as the ocean, to the north and south the long chain of the 


Blue Ridge, to the west the well cultivated valley watered by 
the Shenandoah, adorned by detached and picturesque mountains, 
and bounded by the hazy and unbroken line of the North Moun- 
tain. The celebrated passage of the Potomac, before alluded to, 
at this place, is an object truly grand and magnificent. The eye 
takes in, at a glance, on the north side of the Potomac and Shen- 
andoah, at their junction, an ve Comer torrent, foaming and 
dashing over numerous rocks, which have tumbled from precipices 
that overhang them ; the picturesque tops and sides of the moun- 
tains, the gentle and winding current of the river below the ridge, 
presenting, altogether, a landscape capable of 

delightful and sublime emotions. ‘This scene,” says Mr. 


most 
Jeffer- 
son, “‘is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 


ST. MARKS CHURCH, AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


(For description, see page 240.) 
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REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 

It is quite refreshing to those who believe that the stage is one 
of the great motive powers of civilization and refinement, to see 
that it is now emerging from the cloud which for a long time over- 
shadowed it in this country, and now shines forth with more than 
pristine splendor, bidding fair for a long and prosperous ca- 
reer. The winter campaign is opening in all of our large cities 
with prodigious vigor, and in Boston we have three theatres in 
the “full tide of successful experiment,” in New York some half 
dozen ; and in each of these cities the opening of a new theatre of 
the largest size has been the leading event, both being first class 
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OMAR PASHA. 

Omar Pasha seems bent on innovation. He not only confines 
himself to a single wife, who, contrary to Moslem etiquette, sits at 
his table, receives his friends, chats with them, gives them tea, 
and plays en a civilized piano—but positively carries in his suite 
an artist. As Horace Vernet goes with Prince Napoleon to the 
Kast, to cover acres of canvass with heroic dceds—should the allies 
achieve them—for Versailles, a painter follows Omar Pasha, and 
is now engaged on a large picture to commemorate the glorious 
defence of Silistria. Horace Vernet is less fortunate than his ri- 
val in the subjects yet presented for his pencil; these, no doubt, 
will come in time. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to find this very re- 
markable man, Omar Pasha, combating, in favor of the arts, an 


old and obstinate prejudice of the Moslems against pictures, 


4 


Acricutturat AppRreEss.—We observe that the press have 
highly complimented and largely extracted from the address of 
Hon. Isaac H. Wright, of Lexington, before the Middlesex Ag- 
ricultural Society. The liberal, broad and comprehensive views 
taken by the orator, stamp the production as one of intrinsic val- 
ue, and particularly adapted to the occasion. Few men in Mas- 


sachusetts excel Mr. Wright as a sound thinker, a polished writer 
and a forcible public speaker. 


Posuic Lucrunns.—Rev. Mr. Holland, of Cambridge, who 
has furnished us several valuable letters on Palestine, Turkey and 
Egypt, would, we understand, be pleased to lecture on these and 
similar topics during the coming season. Mr. Holland was very 
favorably received by large audiences in some of the principal 
cities the last winter. 

Best Roor.—Among the many uses to which beet root can be 
applied, is that of making pasteboard. A manufactory has just 
been established at Foulrin, in France. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A New York paper says, “We have seldom seen the time 
when so many persons were out of employment as there are now.” 

.... Gottschalk, the celebrated pianist, was at San Jago de 
Cuba, giving concerts with great success, at last advices. 

+++. The emperor of Austria is only twenty-four years of age, 
and his wife is seventeen. They reign over 40,000,000 of people. 

.... Two hundred and fifty paupers, mostly women and some 
boys, were lately sent from Cork to this country. 

.++. Forést fires in New York State have destroyed in three 
weeks, $100,000 worth of timber. 

.-+. There is a Bible in the library of the University of Got- 
tingen written on sixty-four hundred and seventy-six palm leaves. 

..+. Military fanerals are managed queerly in California. After 
burying the defunct, the band returns and serenades the widow! 

.++. The lady who made a dash has since brought her hus- 
band to a full stop. 

.-.. Aninebriate asylum has been organized at New York, under 
a charter from the legislature of that State. It was badly wanted. 

.++. A-single pumpkin vine in Springfield, Mass., has produced 
thirty-four pumpkins, altogether w.ighing 592 lbs. ' 

.+++ Marshal St. Arnaud has been presented by the Sultan with 
a very handsome necklace, valued at 400,000 piastres, for his wife. 

+++. The present population of Texas is estimated at about 
500,000, and the annual increase at 150,000. 

. The exports of Canada for the year 1853, amounted to 

$23,801,303, and the imports to $31,981,436. 

++. After deducting what is held by the city fund commission- 
ers, the total debt of New York is $9,802,305. 

-++» Accompany has two handsome steam yaehts plying on 
Lake Windermere, north of England, which are well supported. 

++. A son of Orin Wheeler, of New Haven, Vt., was fatally 
wounded by the accidental discharge of his gun, lately. 

+++ In Buffalo a man is fined twenty-five dollars if he erects a 
building without setting out shade trees in front of it. Good! 

-++. Letters from Laporte, Indiana, say that there is no end to 
the wheat and corn crop of that vicinity. 

«++» A jeweller of Paris intends to exhibit at thé Grand Exhi- 
bition next year, a silver statue of the French emperor, of life size. 


h and of the largest size, calculated for the accommodation 
of the masses of the people and not for any particular class. 
The best scats are just half the price we used to pay in old 
theatre times for inferior accommodations. 

It is somewhat strange to observe in the stronghold of the 
Puritans, three theatres nightly filled, but yet it is only an il- 
lustration of the law of action and re-action. Dramatic enter- 
tainments are a demand that exists wherever man has reached 
a certain point of civilization. Evén barbarians and semi-civil- 
ized people have something dramatic in the way of amuse- 
ment; in the war-songs of the Indians and the dances of the 
braves disguised in wolf and bear-skins, we have the dramatic 


entertainment, while the voluptuous dances of the Almas and Bay- 
aderes form the ballet of the East. The breath of life is in the 
drama, and nothing can extinguish it ; true, the cause has suffer- 
ed both from friends and foes—from the former, because they up- 
held it with all its vices ; from the latter, because they would not 
distinguish between its vices and its merits, and struck at the 
whole fabric with indiscriminate fury. 

It was very unfortunate that the friends of the stage were as 


bigoted’ as its enemies—that they were so wedded to it that they 
refused to see its abuses, or believe rather, that they could not be 
separated from the existing system. The arrangement of the 
auditoria—the congregating of the male sex in the pit, and the set- 
ting apart a portion of the house for the resort of vicious charac- 
ters—was one of the principal causes of the disrepute and neglect 
into which the theatres fell a few years since. Other causes, such 


as the star system and incidentally fluctuating prices, contributed 


| to the catastrophe. 


We have been more particularly induced to these remarks after 
a visit to the new Boston Theatre, a temple of the drama worthy 
of Boston, and worthy of the purpose for which it has been so 
completely and elegantly perfected. The establishment is fortu- 
nate in having such a man as Thomas Barry for its conductor ; 


a favorite actor, a man of high character and an accomplished 


gentleman, he brings to his task a thorough knowledge of and 


love for his profession, and a refined taste, the influence of which 
will be observable in each department. 

We anticipate many delightful evenings at this new and elegant 
place of exhibition, and trust that the theatre may become what 
it used to be, a sert of secial exchange. 


NEW BOOKS, 

We have received from the publisher, Abel Tompkins, Corn- 
hill, Boston, the “Rose of Sharon,” a very beautiful annual for 
the new year, edited by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. The engravings in 
this souvenir are verv fine and interesting, while the reading mat- 
ter is indeed excellent. 

The same publisher has just issued “Home Life: or a Peep 
across the Threshold,” from the pen of Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, a 
favorite contributor to the Pictorial and Flag. It is a most de- 
lightful and seasonable book for the young, and just what its 
name indicates, a fireside record. 

“The Rose-Bud, a Love Gift for Young Hearts,” also by Mrs. 
Soule, is just issued by the same publisher. A pleasant and 
instructive book for the little ones. 


+ > 


Novet Question.—At a debating society in Schenectady, the 
other day, the subject for discussion was, which is the most beau- 
tiful production, a girl or a‘strawberry? After continuing the 
argument for two nights, the meeting finally adjourned without 
coming to a conclusion—the old members going for the strawber- 
ries and the young ones for the girls. 


West.—About forty children, boys and 
girls, orphans, gathered from the streets of New York, left that 
city a short time since, to find homes in the West. They are sent 
out under the auspices of the Children’s Society. They are ac- 
companied by a superintendent, who will obtain homes for ther 
among the farmers of Michigan. 


> 


+ 


Tus Lowe rt Lecrurss.—From the Daily Advertiser we 
learn that among the established courses of the Lowell Institute 
this season, Professor Cornelius Conway Felton, of Cambridge, 
will deliver twelve lectures upon matters connected with Grecian 
history and literature, which will of course be enriched by his re- 
cent travels. 


+ > 


New Hamrsnire.—By the census returns of 1850 it appears 
that in New Hampshire there were 31,571 persons of foreign birth 
to 304,225 natives, or about one foreigner to twenty-two natives. 
The Concord Patriot says it is not probable the relative proportion 
of foreigners has since increased. 


Tae Antiquity or Taz Wor_p.—Voltaire was at table one 
day when the company were conversing on the antiquity of the 
world. His opinion being asked, he remarked that the world was 
like an old coquette who disguised her age. 1 


RAILROADS IN FRANCE. 

An engine-driver has been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for having carelessly run over a man and killed him. The 
company were sentenced to the costs only, as they showed that 
they had made provisions for the victim’s widow. Another pre- 
caution that the railroads are taking now, is to canse the “signals 
to stop,” which are moved from a distance, to stretch over into the 
very track itself. In the daytime these signals are large round 
colored targets; in the night time they are red, blue and green 
bulls’ eyes. Formerly the signal stood outside the rails, and the 
train went by without touching it; by the new method, the train 
caunot pass it, when turned, without smashing it. Its destruction 
will prove, in case of denial, that warning was given to stop. 


+ > 


Tueatricat.—Mr. E. L. Davenport, the young American 
tragedian, lately returned from a long and successful European 
engagement, has thus far been most enthusiastically received in his 


native country. At Philadelphia and New York, his reception 


amounted to an ovation. 


“Parnassus 1x Pittory.”—For the first time, we have just 
perused this exceedingly clever poem, by “Motley Manners, 
Esquire,” and have enjoyed it vastly. The author is well known 
in the world of letters as a polished and sterling writer. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Francis to Miss Maria Pereira; 
Mr. John C. Minott to Miss Esther 3. Morrison, of Phipsburg, Me. 

By Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. William M. Flanders to Miss Emilie 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Selden Page to Miss Caroline Blaney, both of 
Charlestown. 

Ry Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Hollis C. Pinkham, of Charlestown, to Miss Caro- 
line A. Bowker, of " 
me aoe. Mr. Parker, Mr. William H. Bannister to Miss Ruth A. Babeock, 


Salem. 

ey ee by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Hilton P. Langley to Miss Mar- 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. James H. Whitaker to Miss Mary H. 

‘At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. John B. Hollis to Miss Randille 
Wright, both of Fitchburg. 

At Newton Centre, by Kev. Mr. Thurber, A. Hayden Knapp, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, to Miss F. Louisa Grover. 

At Billerica, by Rev. Mr. Sears, Mr. Samuel D. Hall to Miss Mary A. Stearne, 
both of Lowell. 

At Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. A. Houghton Stowe, of Northbero’, 
to Miss Mary J. Cook, of Clinton. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. Frederick Stephens to Miss Mary 


Daley. 
"At North Fairhaven, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. George P. Morse to Miss Ruth 
. Omey. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Anna B. H. Atkins, 34; Widow Elisabeth Marsh, 47; Mrs. 
Almira W., wife of Hon. Samuel Lahm, of Canton, Ohio, 46; Mr. Caleb 
Deely, 54; Widow Ruth Morse, late of Corinth, Vt., 68; Miss Ellen King, 21; 
ae Alfred Dickson, 25; Mrs. Martha A. Mitchell, 36; Mrs. Martha 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary E. Russell, 25; Widow Mary L. Green, 59; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Littlefield, 37; Deacon James Fosdick, 66. 

At Chelsea, Mr. William H. H. Nelson, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H., 30. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Hurd Spare, 37. 

At Songus, Mrs. Susan J. wits of Dr. E. A. Kittredge, of this eity 

t , Mrs. Susan J., wife o ELA. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Alfred Williams, 35. ; 

At Danvers, Mrs. Lucinda Preston, 59. 

At North Danvers, George C., son of Calvin and Maria L. Upton, 1) months. 

At Essex, Miss Annu P. Burnham, 21. 

At Newburyport, Miss Lucy H. Haynes, 23. 

At Westport, Mrs. Amelia Morber, 41; Miss Olive Morber, 19—wife and 
daughter of Mr. John Morber. 

At Plymouth, Widow Betsey Crosby, 65. 

At Yarmouth, Miss Sarah A. Lovell, 26. 

At Worcester, Mr. Benjamin Goddard, 76. 

At Ashland, Mrs. Caroline, wife of Mr. Josiah Parker. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Abial, wife of Mr. Samuel Dunham, 85. 

At Waltham, Miss Polly Bridge, 68. 

At Nashua, N.H., Mr. Peres 0. Richmond, of Lowell, 68. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE CROOKED NOSE. 


BY SMITH ELY, JR. 


I saw to-day, coming my way, 

A bonnet, with a face below it, 
Thinks I, sweet miss, I°ll beg a kiss, 
(Not doubting she would quick bestow it), 

But getting close, I saw her nose 
Was crooked, and I couldn’t go it. 


A crooked nose! a crooked nose! 

Why should a charming lady wear it? 
But I suppose that all she knows 

Is that it grows, and so she’ll bear it; 
And fume and fret, when she might get 

The nearest surgeon to repair it. 


Lavater shows, that woman’s nose, 
An index true, the heart 

And that each hook, and twist, and crook, 
Some secret mental trait exposes : 

And when her beak is thus oblique, 
Her mind is crooked as her nose is. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 
No. V. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


As the attempts of Pizarro and Orellana were made by the 
route of the river of the Amazons, and that of Ribera by the river 
of Paraguay, Raleigh’s approach was by the Orinoco, a river second 
in size only to the Amazons, and which flows in a course some- 
what parallel to that, and some five or ten degrees further to the 
north. The region of country where this river discharges itself 
into the Atlantic was nominally in possession of the Spaniards, 
though they had but one settlement in what was called the pro- 
vince of Guiana, the town of St. Joseph, then recently founded, 
and another on the island of Trinidad, which lies nearly opposite~ 
the mouth of the river. Raleigh arriving at Trinidad, stopped 
some days to procure such intelligence as the Spaniards resident 
there could afford him respecting Guiana. He then proceeded to 
the mainland, destroyed the town which the Spaniards had lately 
built there, and took the governor, Berrio, on board his own ship. 
= used his prisoner well, and “ gotent from him,” he says, 

as much of Guiana as he knew.” Berrio seems to have con- 
versed willingly upon his own adventures in exploring the coun- 
try, having no suspicion of Raleigh’s views. He discouraged 
Raleigh’s attempts to penetrate into the country, telling him that 
he would find the river unnavigable for his ships, and the nations 
hostile. These representations had little weight with Raleigh, as 
he attributed them to a very natural wish on Berrio’s part to keep 
off foreigners from his province ; but on trying to find the entrance 
to the river, he discovered Berrio’s account to be true, so far as 
related to the difficulties of the navigation. After a thorough 
search for a practicable entrance, he gave up all hopes of passing 
in any large vessel, and resolved to go with the boats. He took, 
in his largest boat, with himself, sixty men, including his cousin, 
his nephew, and principal officers. Another boat carried twenty, 
and two others ten each. “We had no other means,” he says, 
in his account afterward published, “but to carry victual for a 
month in the same, and also to lodge therein as we could, and to 
boil and dress our meat.” 

The Orinoco, at nearly forty leagues from the sca, forms like 
the Nile, a kind of fan, strewed over with a multitude of little 
islands, that divide it into numerous branches and channels, and 
force it to discharge itself through this labyrinth into the sea, by 
an infinity of mouths, occupying an extent of more than sixty 
leagues. ‘The Indians who inhabit those islands,” says Raleigh, 
“in the summer have houses upon the ground, as in other places ; 
in the winter they dwell upon the trees, where they build very 
artificial towns and villages. For between May and September, 
the river rises to thirty feet upright, and then are those islands 
overflowed twenty feet high above the level of the ground, and 
for this cause they are enforced to live in this manner. They use 
the tops of palmitoes for bread, and kill deer, fish and porks for 
the rest of their sustenance.” Raleigh’s account is confirmed by 
later travellers. Humboldt says, “The navigator in proceeding 
along the channels of the delta of the Orinoco at night, sees with 
surprise the summit of the palm trees illuminated by large fires. 
These are the habitations of the Guaraons, which are suspended 
from the trees. These tribes hang up mats in the air, which they 
fill with earth, and kindle on a layer of moist clay the fire neces- 
sary for their household wants.” 

Passing up with the flood and anchoring during the ebb, Raleigh 
and his companions went on, till on the third day their galley 
grounded, and stuck so fast that they feared their discovery must 
end there, and they be left to inhabit like rooks upon trees with 
these nations ; but on the morrow, after casting out all her bal- 
last, with tugging and hauling to and fro, they got her afloat. 
After four days more, they got beyond the influence of the tide, 
and were forced to row against a violent current, till they began 
to despair, the weather being excessively hot, and the river bor- 
dered with high trees, that kept away the air. Their provisions 
began to fail them, but some relief they found by shooting birds 
of all colors, carnation, crimson, orange, tawney, purple and of all 
other sorts, both simple and mixed. An old Indian whom they 
had pressed into their service, was a faithful guide to them, and 
brought them to an Indian village where they got a supply of 
bread, fish and fowl. They were thus encouraged to persevere, 


and next day captured two canoes laden with bread; “and divers 
baskets of roots, which were excellent meat."* 

Raleigh treated the natives with humanity, and in turn received 
friendly treatment from them. The chiefs told him fine stories 
about the gold mines, but unfortunately the gold was not to be 
had without labor, and the adventurers were in no condition to 
undertake mining operations. What they wanted was to find a 
region like Mexico or Peru, only richer, where gold might be 
found, not in the rocks or the bowels of the earth, but in posses- 
sion of the natives in the form of barbaric ornaments, that they 
would freely barter for European articles, or images of their gods, 
such as Christians might seize and carry away with an approving 
conscience. 

Thus far their search for such a region had been unsuccessful, 
and their only hope was of reaching it by further explorations. 
But the river was rising daily, and the current flowed with such 
rapidity that they saw clearly if it went on to increase as it had 
done for some time past, it must soon debar all further progress. 

Raleigh found by talking with the chiefs that they were all hos- 
tile to the Spaniards, and willing enough to promise him their 
aid in driving them out of the country. He accordingly told them 
that he was sent by a great and virtuous queen to deliver them 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards. He also learned that the In- 
dians, with whom he was conversing, were an oppressed race, hav- 
ing been conquered by a nation who dwelt beyond the mountains, 
a nation who wore large coats, and hats of crimson color, and 
whose houses had many rooms, one over the other. They were 
called the Eperumei, and against them all the other tribes would 
gladly combine, for they were the general oppressors. Moreover 
the country of these Eperumei abounded in gold and all other 
good things. 

He continued to make daily efforts to ascend the river, and to 
explore the tributary streams, but found his progress debarred, in 
some quarters, by the rapid current of the swollen streams, and in 
others, by falls in the rivers. The falls of one of the tributaries of 
the Orinoco, the Caroli, he describes as ‘‘a wonderful breach of 
waters, running in three parts ; about twenty miles off ; and there 
appeared some ten or twelve over-falls in sight, every one as high 
over the other as a church tower.” He was informed that the 
lake from which the river issued was above a day’s journey for one 
of their canoes to cross, which he computed at about forty miles ; 
that many rivers fall into it, and great store of grains of gold was 
found in those rivers. On one of these rivers he was told a nation 
of people dwell, “ whose heads appear not above their shoulders ;” 
which, he says, “though it may be thought a mere fable, yet for 
my own part, I am resolved it is true, because every child in those 
provinces affirm the same. They are reported to have their 
eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the middle of their 
breasts, and that a long train of hair groweth backward between 
their shoulders.” Raleigh adds, “It was not my chance to hear 
of them till I was come away. If I had but spoken one word of 
it while I was there, I might have brought one of them with me, 
to put the matter out of doubt.” It might have been more satis- 
factory for the philosophers if he had; but his word was quite 
enough for the poets. One of them, Shakspeare by name, was at 
this very time writing plays for the gratification of Raleigh’s gra- 
cious mistress and her subjects, and eagerly availed himself of 
this new-discovered tribe to introduce one of them in his play of 
the Tempest, under the name of Caliban. He also makes Othello 
tell the gentle Desdemona “of most disastrous chances; and of 
the cannibals that each other eat; the Anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” But in justice to 
Raleigh it should be added that he did not invent these stories, 
and that later travellers and missionaries testify that such tales 
are current among the Indians, though as yet no specimen of the 
tribe has been seen by trustworthy narrators.t 

Raleigh now found that he must bring his westward progress 
to a conclusion, “for no half day passed but the river began to 
rage and overflow very fearfully, and the rains came down in ter- 
rible showers, and gusts in great abundance, and men began to 
ery out for want of shift, for no man had place to bestow any 
other apparel than that which he wore on his back, and that was 
thoroughly washed on his body for the most part ten times a day, 
and we had now been near a month, every day passing to the 
westward further from our ships.” They turned back, therefore, 
and passing down the stream went without labor and against the 
wind little less than one hundred miles a day. They stopped oc- 
casionally, both for provisions and for conference with the natives. 
In particular one old chief, with whom he had conferred formerly 
on his ascent, gave him the confidential communication that the 
attempt to attack the city of Manoa, at that time was desperate, 
for neither the time of the year was favorable nor had he nearly a 
sufficient force. He advised that forbearing any further attempts 
at that time, Raleigh should rest satisfied with the information he 
had gained, and return to his own country for a larger force, with 
which to come again the next year, and unite all the tribes which 


. iy these roots were no other than potatoes, for the mountains of 
Quito, to which Sir Walter was now approaching, were the native oe 
the potato, and the region from whence it was first mange eg LL to Europe. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese introduced it earlier than te Regios but to 
Raleigh belongs the credit of making it hy Re, The story 
is that Sir Walter,on his return bome, had some planted in his garden at 
¥ , in Ireland, and that his gardener was sadly disappointed in autumn 
on tastin the ap of the “fine American fru proceeded 
the “ »”’ when he discovered the 
ence of the romantic ad tible poet. The name of the 
divinit whom Caliban ~ God, Setebos ,” 
ve as the name of an Indian tribe ; and Trinculo’s plan of taking 
4 to make a show of him, seems borrowed from this hint of Ra- 
, In his days of prosperity Raleigh instituted « ting of | 
tavern. To this club Shaks 


it,” and to root up 


wore hostile to the Eperamei, or people of Manoa, and by their 
aid make an easy conquest of them. The old chief added that for 
his part and his people’s, they wanted no share of the spoils of 
gold or precious stones ; they only wanted to be avenged on their 
enemies, and to rescue from them their women, whom the Epure- 
mei had carried away in their frequent incursions, “so that, 
whereas they were wont to have ten or twelve wives apiece, they 
were now enforced to content themselves with three or four.” 

Raleigh met with no material misadventure in his way down 
the river, and though a storm attacked them the same night they 
anchored in the mouth of the river, so that in spite of every shel- 
ter they could derive from the shores, the galley “‘ had as much to 
do to live as could be, and there wanted little of her sinking and all 
those in her,” yet next day they arrived safe at the island of Trin- 
idad, and found the ships at anchor, “than which,” says Raleigh, 
“there was never to us a more joyful sight.” 

Raleigh was not favorably received by the queen on his return, 
nor was he welcomed with any popular applause, for he had 
brought home no booty, and his account of the riches of the land 
into which he had led the way, was received with suspicion. He 
published it under this boastful title: “The Discovery of the 
large, rich and beautiful Empire of Guiana, with a relation of the 
great and Golden City of Manoa, which the Spaniards call El 
Dorado. Performed by Sir Walter Raleigh.” In spite of all 
the great promises which he held out, the acknowledgement that 
he had made a losing voyage tended to abate that spirit of cupidity 
and enterprise which he wished to excite. 


4 » 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


OCTOBER EIGHTH. 
1641.—300 acres of land granted to §. Daye for introducing 
printing into Massachusetts. 
1754.—Henry Fielding died, aged 47, at London. 
1782.—John Adams signed U. 8. treaty with Holland. 
1793.—John Hancock died at Boston, aged 55. 
1799.—Napoleon landed in France from his Egyptian campaign. 
OCTOBER NINTH. 
1779.—Count Casimer Pulaski killed at the battle of Savannah. 
1809.—The French under Mortier forced their way across the 
Tagus. 
teea-ewts Philippe a guest of Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle. 
1847.—Slavery abolished in St. Bartholomew, and masters 
compensated. 
1847.—Santa Anna defeated at Huamantla by Gen. Lane. 
OCTOBER TENTH. 
1738.—B. West, the artist, born at Springfield, Pa. 
1776. onion Jones hoisted the continental flag on board the 
“ Alfi 
1790. _—Father Mathew, apostle of temperance, born. 
1840.—Egyptians defeated near Beyrout, by the Turks ot 
English. 
1846.—Terrible hurricane commenced at Havana. 
1849.—Riots at Philadelphia between whites and negroes. 


OCTOBER ELEVENTH. 
1492.—America discovered by Christopher Columbus. (Old 
Style.) 
a Barry, an eminent artist, born at Cork. 
1806.—Hon. C. J. Fox buried at London, with great pomp. 
1848.—Hungarian army within six miles of Vienna. 
OCTOBER TWELFTH. 
1776.—Americans repulsed on Lake Champlain. 
1805.—Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Elchingen. 
1840.—Queen Christina of Spain abdicated. 
1842.—Destructive fire at Portland, Me. 


OCTOBER THIRTEENTH. 
1259.—Reform first discussed by English Parliament. 
1805.—Lord Cornwallis died in India, aged 67. 
1812.—Americans defeated at Queenstown. 
1813.—Maurat proclaimed King of Naples. 


OCTOBER FOURTEENTH. 
1066.—William of Normandy ascended the English throne. 
1644.—William Penn born in London. 
1806.—Napoleon victorious at Jena. 
1830.—Corner stone of Boston Masonic Temple laid. 
1842.—Croton water celebration at New York. 
1843.—O’Connel arrested for conspiracy. 


TRUE CORN OF EGYPT. 

Some time since, some grains of wheat which had been taken 
from an old Egyptian sarcophagus at Cairo, were given to the 
Agricultural Society of se by whom they were sown 
with the most surprising results. The stems which have risen 
from this seed are as large at a reed, the leaves are more than an 
= in breadth, and the ears have each one hundred of 

ery large size, so that several of the original seeds have multi- 
plied 2000 fold. It is thought that the seed dates as far back as 
sostris, or at least Cleopatra. We have received from a gen- 
tleman of Exeter, a fine specimen of the corn on a stalk seven 
feet in height. It exhibits the corn in the milk and in bloom. 
It is as rich as it is rare. This specimen, which we have placed 
in the Athenzeum, is more advanced than any we have seen raised 
in this neighborhood. Here we see what sort of grain a nad 
brethren obtained from Egypt, and also when the disciples in 

the cornfields, what sort of ears of corn they 

eat, rubbing them in their hands. ”"—E xchange 


time went 


plucked and “ di 


| 
{ 
4 
were accustomed to repair, and here doubtless the adventures and discoveries 
of Sir Walter, sct forth with that talent of which ote tye abundant 
ww often engaged the listening group. Raleigh was forty-eight and 
hakspeare thirty-six ycars old. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Nothing has been heard from the American Expedition which 
left New York for the Arctic Seas, in search of traces of Sir John 
Franklin, for over a year. It is expected that the expedition will 
reach New York on its return before winter sets in. —— Two hun- 
dred and forty paupers, direct from the Irish almshouses, have 
lately been shipped to this country. —— Ole Bull, at the latest ad- 
vices, was sick at San Francisco with the Panama fever. Before 
he was taken sick, he and Strakosch gave three concerts, from 
which they realized the snug little sum of $34,000—probably the 
most successful concerts ever given in California. —— None are 
so invincible as your half-witted people ; who know just enough to 
excite their pride, but not enough to cure their ignorance. —— He 
whose honest freedom makes it his virtue to speak what he thinks, 
makes it his necessity to think what is good. —— Kate Hayes (as 
the papers still call her, though her marriage was announced some 
time since) has left for Australia. Her farewell concert at San 
Francisco is represented as an enthusiastic affair, and she was 
presented before leaving with a splendid gold brooch valued at 
$1100.———- When a bank suspends in Australia, they take the 
president to a neighboring tree, and serve him in the same manner. 
A simple remedy, and yet we believe in its efficacy. —-The Ohio” 
river is wp, and steamers have commenced running from Wheel- 
ing down the river.—— George R. Dwyer, aged twenty-five 
years, United States consul at Mozambique, died at that place on 
the 24th of June, after an illness of seven days, of coast fever. 
He was a native of Salem. His funeral solemnities were attended 
by the governor and all the military of the port, and every mark 
of sympathy and respect manifested on the sad occasion. —— In 
marriage, prefer the person before wealth, virtue before beauty, 
and the mind before the body ; then you have a wife, a friend and 
a companion. —— We learn from the Quebec Mercury that at the 
Isleau Coudres, opposite St. Panl’s Bay, a few days since, the 
two children of Mr. Bernard Tremblay accidentally set fire to a 
quantity of powder, which exploded, killing the children, maiming 
the mother and demolishing $7000 worth of property. —— Punc- 
tuality, among mechanics, is a great desideratum. Show us the 
mechanic who will get our work done by the time specified, and 
we will cherish him as the apple of our eye. —— Western papers 
say that a few days since, a train composed of nine wagons and 
fifty Mormons, crossed the Missouri eastwardly, in search of a new 
home. They had left Salt Lake on account of the oppression and 
immorality of their church.—— A man had better be poisoned in 
his blood than in his principles. —— The new screw steamship, 
City of Philadelphia, from Liverpool for Philadelphia, out eight 
days and a few hours, was stranded on Cape Race, Newfound- 
land. ——— On Saturday evening Mr. John Morse, of Salem, missed 
bis footing at the head of a flight of stairs, and fell to the bottom, 
breaking his neck in the descent. He was fifty-seven years of age 
and leaves a family. —— Mr. Lawrence Myers, of Buffalo, died 
in that city a few days since, of hydrophobia. His agony during 
his paroxysms was terrible to behold, and his struggles were so 
fearful that five powerful men could with difficulty lash him to the 
bed, which, in his sane moments, he requested them to do, 


PARIS, 

The railway trains brought into Paris, on the festival of the 
fourteenth of August, this year, fifty thousand more strangers 
than the year before. The festival was completely successful. 
Among the mistakes of the day, we find one or two rather ludicrous 
scenes recorded in the Parisian prints, which are said to have 
come off at the opera. At the “ Theatre Francais,” Mademoiselle 
Rimblot was, for a time, mistaken for Mademoiselle Rachel, and 
experienced a corresponding welcome, which was gravely set 
down to unexpected success. At the representation of the siege 
of Silistria, on the “Champ de Mars,” after the first act, some of 
the working classes among the spectators, thinking the piece 
ended, and eluding the guard, came down from their assigned 
places, to scale the fortifications, which they believed abandoned 
they were quickly put to flight, however, by the Turks of the 
mimic scene, whom they unexpectedly found concealed there. 
There was much fun in consequence, but throughout the whole 
day no scene of disorder is recorded. 


InzLanp—A return just issued of the population of Ireland 
shows that the number of inhabitants has fallen off two millions 
in the past five years. Of this number, about a million and a 
quarter have come to the United States, half a million to the Can- 
adas, and the other quarter of a million to various countries. It 
is not probable that the same rate of decrease will long continue ; 
for lands and rents are growing cheaper in Ireland, the crops the 
present year are abundant, there is greater demand for labor, and 
wages have advanced in price. 


> 


A New Townsuir 1x Iowa.—The Rev. Josiah 
Grinnell, late of New York city, with a number of New England 
people, has purchased thirty or forty thousand acres of land, in 
Towa, about half way between Davenport and Iowa city, and com- 
menced the work of building an enterprising town. The town is 
named Grinnell, and is within the township of Poweskiek. 


Lapres ror CLerKs.—In Paris, nearly all the counting-house 
business is transacted by ladies ; and here at home many a female 
might find profitable and genteel employment, provided she wrote 
a good hand, and was an adept at accounts. 


New Licur Surps.—lIt is stated that the of the 


Treasury has decided to construct several large light ships for the 
Vnited States light service. They will be built at the Philadelphia 
Ravy yard. 


Wapnside Gatherings. 


The people of Bloomington, Illinois, have had to go nine miles 
after water. They are sinking artesian wells to guard against 
future inconvenience. 

Bishop Wainright, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died 
in New York, on the 2lst ult., of bilious intermittent fever; he 
was in the 61st year of his age. 

Mr. Green, one of the wealthiest men in Chi , worth some 
three or four hundred thousand dollars, is charged with the mur- 
der of his wife. He resisted the arrest with knife and rifle. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says :—“ If the informa- 
tion we have obtained is correct, it would that since Janu- 
ary last, the fitting out of vessels for the slave trade has been a 
regular business in this city.” 

The State of Connecticut is out of debt, and has money loaned 
out at interest. The school fund is valued at $2,076,000, and 
other productive pro of the State is estimated at $400,000, the 
greater part of which is invested in bank stocks. 

William Sheafenburg, a Swedish sailor, saw Ellen Myers, a 
beautiful German girl with whom he was in love, sitting on a sofa 
with a young man, lately, in New York, and stabbed her in the 
region of the heart, in a very us manner. 

It appears from the returns of the assessors, that in sixty-four 
counties of Indiana there are 2,168,833 hogs, being an increase 
over last year of 588,377. Add to this the excess in Kentucky, 
and we have an excess in two States of near 900,000 head. 

The first sheep introduced into any part of the present territory 
of the United States were brought from Sadenk to Jamestown, 
in Virginia, by the London Company, in 1609. In 1618, the num- 
ber of sheep in that colony had increased to three thousand. 

Dr. William Terrill, of Sparta, has given to the Georgia State 
University at Athens, the munificent sum of $20,000, to endow a 
professorship of agriculture. In pursuance of the donor’s wishes, 
the Professor of Agriculture is to give a free course of lectures 

year. 

A man by the name of Underwood speared a pike in the Con- 
necticut River at Putney, Vermont, that weighed 18 1-4 pounds, 
and measured three and a half feet—one of the largest ever 
known in the river, and was eaten by the Lawrence water cures, 
at Brattleboro. 

In the Crystal Palace, New York, there is on exhibition an 
India Cashmere shawl, made in Thibet, by the patient industry of 
one of the most celebrated artists of India, Hadji Mehemmed 
Hassam, for a prince of the royal blood, which is invoiced for duty 
at the custom-house, at $2700. 

An exchange says that mosqnitoes love the blood of beef better 
than they do any that flows in the veins of human kind. Just put 
a couple of generous — on plates near your bed at night, and 
you will sleep untroubled by these pests. In the mornin F pn 
find them fall and stupid with beef blood, and the meat su as 
dry as a cork. 


It is stated that Soulouque, or Faustin I., the black emperor of 
San Domingo, was formerly the slave of a citizen of St. Louis, 
who frequently receives friendly messages from him. The St. 
Louis Democrat states that a week or two since, the former owner 
was pleasantly surprised with the receipt of several bags of coffee 
and a package of sugar, accompanied by quite an affectionate 
letter from his imperial majesty. 


Foreign Items. 


The British government have sent a ship-of-war to the Clyde, 
to remove two pair of splendid naval engines that Mr. Napier had 
been building for the czar, who is thus a little “too late.” 


The King of Bavaria has resolved to erect a worthy monu- 
ment to the memory of his much loved teacher, the venerable 
Schelling, just departed. 

A silversmith in London has been sentenced to transportation 
for life, for setting fire to his premises in order to defraud an In- 
surance Company. The evidence was all circumstantial, but 
quite conclusive. 


The London Times estimates that $100,000,000 which was sent 
abroad last year, will be saved to the kingdom this year by the 
abundant harvest. The cotton trade was already feeling the ef- 
fects. Accounts from the harvest in France and the north of 
Europe are also favorable. 

The notes of the Bank of England, under a new process not 
long since adopted, are signed by machinery. The engraving of 
the whole note is complete. Formerly, the bank employed twen- 

clerks, at a each of £500 per annum, who did nothing 
else but sign their names to notes. 

A correspondent of the Gateshead Observer, at Madrid, states 
that Victor Hugo, who, under the last government, in vain solicit- 
ed permission to take up his abode in Spain, has obtained leave 
of the present to choose a residence in any part of that country 
that may suit him. . 

The orders for umbrellas from Birmingham, have been prodig- 
ious, but the war is somewhat interfering with the Turkish de- 
mand. The burning climates of the East are most favorable to 
the umbrella trade. Immense quantities are also made and ex- 
ported to the East and West Indies. 


Signor Paolo Toschi, the celebrated Italian engraver, died at 
Parma a few weeks ago, at the age of a little more than sixty. 
His best known works are engravings of the “‘ Spanino di Sicilia,” 
from Raphael, and those of the frescoes of Correggio. Signor 
Toschi was not merely a first-rate artist, but was highly gifted in 
literary and other accomplishments. 


The following is a verbatim copy of an advertisement which 
recently appeared in the Limerick Chronicle: “An extensive 
landed proprietor on the banks of the Shannon will make a wager 
of £500 that he has the handsomest wife, the handsomest nine 
children and the handsomest estate in Ireland. oy ee to be 
made to J. F. E. G., Eyres’s Hotel, Glin County, Limerick.” 

Quite a sensation has been created at Berlin from the circum- 
stance that the King of Prussia has ordered a marble tablet, in- 
scribed with golden letters, to be placed at the spot where the first 
soldier fell, in 1848, from the fire of the insurgents. This act of 

ratory justice has given rise to some protestations, which have 
led to several persons being arrested, or summoned to appear before 
the magistrates. 


One evening, during Napoleon’s stay at Boulogne, when the 
jetty was crowded with promenaders, he came down in a black 
frock coat and round hat, and leaning on the arm of Colonel 
Fleury, promenaded up and down without any other attendant. 
Every one knew him, but all respected his incognito, and he went 

ero’ 


Sands of Gold. 


«+++ There is no vice that so covers a man with shame, as to 
be found false and perfidious.—Bacon. 

«++. There cannot be a greater treachery, than first to raise a 
confidence, and then deceive it.— Spectator. 

-... A fine coat is but a livery, when the person who wears it 
discovers no higher sense than that of a footman.— Addison. 


..+. There are but very few who know how to be idle and in- 
nocent. By doing nothing we learn to do mischief.—Spectator. 

do weaken our minds, and send us for 
support to fortune, who gives us money only as the wages 
slavery.— Seneca. 

-++. When a man hath forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
he is set fast; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth 
nor falsehood.—Spectator. 

.--. Truth is so great a perfection, that if God would render 
himself visible to men, he would choose light for his body and 
truth for his soul.— Pythagoras. ; 

.--. Aman ought to respect himself; that is, respect his rea-. 
son; that recommends an honest boldness, and forbids a servile 
fear, which is a kind of license and permission for others to have 
no regard nor consideration for us.—Cato. 

.++. There is as much wisdom in bearing with other le’s 
defects, as in being sensible of their good qualities; and we 
should make the follies of others rather a warning and an instruc- 
tion to ourselves, than a subject of mirth and mockery of those 
that commit them.—Rochefoucauld. 


Joker's Budget. 


To empty a house of blockheads—set two dogs to fighting in 
the street. 


The young lady who took the eye of everybody has been arrested 
for stealing. 

To make Rhine wine—to a pint of vinegar add a sixpence 
worth of chopped sole leather. 


A patent has been taken out in Boston for cleaning fish, by 
giving them snuff; when they sneeze, their scales come off. 


That hot day last week, warped one of the Long Island turn- 
pikes so badly, that it was impassable for two days. 


A lady advertises for sale in a country paper, one baboon, three 
tabby cats and a parrot. She states that having married she has 
ff further use for them. 


“ Tllustrated with cuts,” said a young urchin, as he drew his 
pocket-knife across the leaves of his grammar. “ Illustrated with 
cuts,” said the schoolmaster, as he drew his cane across the back 
of the young urchin. 

This is a world of compensations. The rich pay for their silver 
ware by worrying about house-breakers, while the poor find an 
offset for their hardships in glorious sleep and a freedom from 
dyspepsia. 

A servant girl, who was —- to pickle her master’s cab- 
bages, took the. opportunity to cabbage her master’s pickles. She 
is the same woman who was happy and careless when she was 
young, and cappy and hairless when she was old. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


Wo have Volumes I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcronzt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages 8 vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether a an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refi and p enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale nt our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. . n pellet end on all sectarian 
questions, jt is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WE"COME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It Nemestic the day, so condensed to 
P t test possi t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week! paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Guizason’s Prowenaas. 

The Ftac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, $2 00 

4 subscribers, 7 00 

One copy of Tira oF ove Untox, and one copy of Picrorzat, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


[> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*, The Fra be obtained at th di i 
Published every Sarvapar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York ~ 
A WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South S Baltimore. 
A C BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Strets, 

ARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 

THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NAPOLEON’S RENUNCIATION AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Perhaps in the whole eventful life of the great man whose like- 
ness is before us, there never was a moment of more historical 
importance than the one chosen for the subject of the grand de- 
sign here presented in a style of which we may justly feel proud. 
The moment of Napoleon’s renunciation on behalf of himself and 
his race, of the imperial throne of France, which he had founded 
and glorified (at Fontainebleau, April 11, 1814), was one fraught 
with the utmost importance, not only to France but to the whole 
of Europe. Well then might the eminent “Grunler” choose it 
to perform the magnificent historical painting, now to be seen at 
Berlin, from which we give the accompanying expressive engrav- 
ing. The more happy may this choice of time and subject be 
deemed, inasmuch as it “J rarely happens that an artist can find 
materials that will admit of so complete a concentration of inter- 
est in one single person. The persons of this drama, and the 
surroundings, are depicted with faithful historical truth, and the 
countenances to the very life ; and with what vivid and varied ex- 
pression! The anxious countenance of Caulincourt, the eager and 
strained attention of Ney, the gloomy, sinister earnestness of 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING BY DURAND. 
The last illustration on page 233 represents one of the recent 


landscape paintings by Durand, a New York painter of very ex- 
tended a favorable reputation, who is accounted the best painter 
of lands in America, and is excelled perhaps by none in the 


world. The scene represented is a composition of natural scen- 
ery, and for rare beauty its match can hardly be found. The bold 
foreground, the distant hills, the peaceful lake, the fanciful, fitful 
aspect of the clouds, are all painted with a masterly hand, while 
over, above and through all pervades that peculiar characteristic 
of Durand’s works, so inimitably copied from nature, the appearance 
of the atmosphere. An indistinct haziness is seen between the eye 
of the beholder and the distant portions of the picture, which ad- 
mirably counterfeits nature, and leaves nothing farther desired to 
make the true copy. We cannot omit to call the attention of our 
readers to the extreme beauty of wood ving in the subject 
referred to, of which it is a perfect gem. Better wood engravi 

for newspaper work has rarely been done in this country. A bri 

reference here to the career of Mr. Durand will hardly be out of 
place. Asher B. Durand, president of the National Academy of 


8ST. MARK’S CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 
Ba), 236 we give a view of this edifice. The church was 
= joint subscriptions of the British residents in Alex- 
andria, having long felt the want of an English church, and 
being desirous to provide for the performance, in a suitable man- 
od worship, according to of 
ngland, in the 1838 a subscription for purpose 
of raising a fund for the of a that 
city, on the same basis as other Christian establishments existing 
in Egypt. The size of the building is considerable. A refer- 
ence to the plan shows a nave seventy-six feet long and thirty feet 
wide, and a chancel twenty-three feet long; a western porch twen- 
feet by sixteen feet, and a vestry on the other side of the same 
size. e whole height of the church is about fifty feet, and xthe 
height of the campanile one hundred feet. Our illustration rep- 
resents the south front. The frontage ground is three hundred 
and twenty-six feet by one hundred and twelve feet in depth, and 
admits of the edifice be isolated, and surrounded by a parapet 
wall for its protection. In solidity of construction it surpasses 
most of the adjacent buildings. Egypt has now become the ehief 


Macdonald, and the melancholy reflectiveness of Berthier, these 
are eloquent commentaries of terrible inward struggle of the 
the fallen emperor, "whether to accept the proffered 
the sword which is so nervously grasped a hand! We 
commend the study of this engraving to i 
little town of Fontainebleau, of some seven thousand inhabitants, 
in the department of the Seine and Marne, seems to have been 
the theatre of many events of importance, besides the one here 
noted. The palace at which Napoleon signed his abdication, is 
situated in the midst of a forest, and consists of four buildi: , of 
which Francis L laid the foundation, and which Henry IV., Lo 

It was here that Christina, 


Europe. The preliminaries of peace between France, » 
in and were signed in the of Fontai 
une 19, 1812, to 24, 1814; 
ovent in the like of Mapsleca Which we have délineated above. 


NAPOLEON'S RENUNCIATION AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Design, of New York, was born at Jefferson village, New Jersey, 
in 1796. His ancestors were French Huguenots, who sought this 
country on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. His was 
a watch-maker and considered a very ingenious man; and it was 
under him that Durand early acquired a taste for engraving. The 
initials for spoons were the first subjects of his handiw: He 
next began to engrave on cents hammered smooth, with tools 
of his own construction. Finally, the bent of-his genius being 
apparent to his father, he was iced to one of the most prom- 
iment engravers of the time, finally attained great eminence 
im that art. From the tame of the formation of the National 
Academy, in 1825, until 1834, Mr. Durand contributed each year 
one or more pictures to the exhibition ; butén 1835 he abandoned 
engraving as a profession, and afterwards confined himself to 


ting. 
His carly pictures were mostly 
and landscape 


ition some few years 
the vacancy, in which 


highway between E , India and China; and the number of 
travellers, and of civil and mili officers, has so greatly in- 
creased of late years, that the total, in one year recently, who vis- 
ited Alexandria, including the crews of merchant vessels and 


steam-packets, exceeded six thousand British subjects. This has 
made it expedient to build the church larger than was required for 
the accommodation merely of the British residents of the place. 


It is the first Protestant church in Egypt, and appregriately dedi- 
cated to St. Mark, founder of the primitive church in Rgypt. It 
is pleasing to notice the spirit of tolerance cvinestaey the 

nee toward this undertaking, for, upon the wi of the Bri 


residents being made known, through her Majesty’s agent and 
consul , to his highness Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of 
he, in the most liberal and tolerant spirit, gave his sanction to 


measure, and munificently granted for the purpose, as a free gift, 
a plot of ground in the Great Square of Alexandria, in the Frank 
q , one of the most prominent portions of the city. The cost 


of church was about £6000, Its ornamental details are of sim- 
ple character, and economical com either with the columns 
entablatures required in the or the vaulting and 

of the Gothic architecture. 
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queen of Sweden, caused her equerry Count Monaldeschi, to be | 
executed in 1654; and here, also, Montespan and Du Barry lav- | 
ished the treasures of the richest and most beautiful country in | Ariadne” alter ¥ anderly i. 
portraits, with an occasional 
latter branch of the art he finally 
| adopted, and in it he is valied Professor Morse, the former 
president of the Academy, ee 
since, when Mr. Durand was to 
| situation he still remains. : 


